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JACOBSOHN’S LAW OF PLAUTINE SCANSION. 


I. 


H. Jacossonn, a pupil of Leo, in a Gottingen dissertation of 1904, ‘ Quaestiones 
Plautinae ’, declared that Plautus allowed Hiatus and Syllaba Anceps at two places 
in the line (these places are now called Joct Jacobsohntant) :— 

(i) at the fourth arsis of the lambic Senarius (and the corresponding part of the 
Trochaic Septenarius), 

(ii) at the second arsis of a Trochaic Septenarius. 

In our MSS (but the evidence of the palimpsest is lacking) a Trochaic Septenarius 
of the Asinaria (199) begins—Ceteva quae volumus utt. Jacobsohn claimed that their 
reading needed no correction, since ceterd at this part of the line might be pronounced 
(And Leo used this claim to support his quantitative theory of Saturnian 
In the Saturnian line :— 

Virum mihi, Camena, insece versutum, 
he argued that msecé (beginning the trochaic part of the line) might be pronounced 
imsecé. ) 
The evidence produced by Jacobsohn, especially for the second half of his 
theory, seemed not at all strong enough, Lindsay (Early Latin Verse, p. 236) can 
cite only twenty seeming instances (out of some eight thousand lines); and of these 
twenty some fall out on closer examination. For, if Gagner be right in saying that 
the o of edepol was long, though the o of fol was short (cf. attat beside attdtae), Cist. 510 
and Most. 376 disappear from the list. And the pseudo-Placidus Glossary with its 
persollas points to the true reading of the first half of Curc. 192 as :— 

Ebriola’s persolla, nugae. 

Further in Curc. 463 it is amere assumption that the first syllable of halophanta® had a 
short a. So the twenty have become sixteen; and half of these sixteen are very 
shaky witnesses. We need stronger proof before we can believe that Plautus could 
allow cetera to be pronounced cetera, 

For the first half of Jacobsohn’s theory the evidence is undoubtedly stronger 
(though hardly strong enough), and some scholars who utterly refuse to find Hiatus 
and Syllaba Anceps at the second arsis of a Trochaic Septenarius are less adamant 
against these licences before the final dipody of an Iambic Senarius, e.g. (Poen. 85) :— 

Altera quinquennis, altera quadrimula. 
Prof. Ed. Fraenkel, a stout defender of Jacobsohn, will not recognize this acceptance 
of a mere half of the theory, and insists that the theory must be swallowed whole. 


In his Ikius und Akzent (p. 263) he denounces the waverers, and (p. 267) raises the 
question whether Terence as well as Plautus observed the ‘law of Jacobsohn’. 


cetera. 
Verse. 


Poen, 824 quoi homini erusest consimilis velut 
ego habeo hunc huiusmodi 

Stitch. 692 sat est servo | homini modeste fa- 
cere sumptum quam ampliter 


In none of these is there a syntactical pause at 
the second arsis. All the lines however are marked 


1 One might also cite these lines from the 
Oxford text :— 
Capt. 387 id petam | id persequarque corde et 
animo atque auribus 


Curc. 204 aeditumum | aperire fanum. quo 


usque, quaeso, ad hunc modum 
Merc. 1024 haecadeo | uti ex hac nocte primum 
lex teneat senes 


NO Il., VOL. XXX. 


as defective by Goetz-Schoell (Teub. ed. alt.). 
2 codd. halapanta Paul. Fest. go, 24. 
Cc 










































34 W. A. LAIDLAW 


Acting on this hint, I have collected all conceivable instances of Hiatus or Syllaba 
Anceps at the second arsis of a Trochaic Septenarius, that the list may be compared 
with Jacobsohn’s corresponding list for Plautus. 

But first must be mentioned this important difference between the tradition of 
Terence’s and Plautus’ text. For Terence we have usually three witnesses and 
never, one may say, less than two—the Codex Bembinus (4th or 5th cent.), the 
Calliopian MSS (y), the revision of these (6, probably=y corrected from Donatus’ 
commentary). Indeed, one might say ‘four’, not ‘three’; for Donatus’ evidence is 
very often available (at times where A’s is missing, e.g. And. 521). 

Contrast Plautus. For his text we usually have only one witness, the Palatine 
MSS (P=the archetype of these and of the Codex Turnebi), but often two, A (the 
Ambrosian palimpsest) and P. At Asin. 199 there is only one witness available, P. 
It testifies to the Trochaic Septenarius :— 


Cetera quae volumus uti Graeca mercamur fide. 


A’s testimony is not available. So we have to say that ‘the MSS attest cetera’. 
Whereas in a line of Terence, say Phorm. 470, a Trochaic Septenarius, whose second 
hemistich appears in the Bembinus as :— 


sunt in te omnes sitae, 


with Hiatus at the second arsis, te/om-, we are not left without rival witnesses. The 
minuscule MSS save us by their 


sunt in te uno omnes sitae, 


and this reading of theirs is accepted by every editor. It is therefore hardly fair to 
claim cetera quae volumus uti as the reading of ‘all MSS of Plautus’ in Asi. 199. 
Only when both A and P are in evidence have we the right to claim a reading for 
‘all MSS of Plautus’. Now the lines in Jacobsohn’s list where we have the evidence 
of both A and P are not more (for the second arsis of the Trochaic Septenarius) than 
an insignificant few.} 

In Terence we find one very strong instance, Ph. 1047 :— 


Satin tibi | est? Immo vero pulchre discedo et probe. 


The hiatus after the second arsis of this Trochaic Septenarius is attested by the 
Bembinus and the minuscule MSS alike. In spite of this, cautious persons will 
prefer to believe that the line was not so written by Terence, and to obelize or, 
at least, emend it. 

Other examples are :— 


Ad. 296 Quom vitium oblatumst, quod ad illum, attinet potissumum. 


This is the reading of the Bembinus. But the minuscule MSS offer guando for quom, 
and Donatus attests guando. Editors rightly accept guando. But without the other 
evidence the Bembinus’ reading would be claimed for Jacobsohn’s law, just as ceteva 
is claimed in Asim. 199 (where, as noted, we have only the evidence of P, not that of A). 


Haut. 313 Ad patrem? | Ad eum ipsum, O hominis impudentem audaciam. 


Here the minuscule MSS have patvemne, but the Bembine patvem. And since the 


i Three examples appear incontrovertible is amatur hic apud nos, qui quod dedit, id obli- 
(Poen. 1295, Stich. 344, 374). Cas. 1004 is a de- tust tamen— 
fective line, Editt. scan Pseud, 317 :— disappears in transposition (Muret., Goetz-Sch.):— 
aut terra aut mari | alicunde evolvam id argen- is hic amatur 4pud nos qui quod dedit id obli- 
tum tibi. | tust datum, 


The example in Truc, 235 (AP)— (But Lindsay scans Truc, 231-231 as Iamb. Oct.) 
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JACOBSOHN’S LAW OF PLAUTINE SCANSION 35 


minuscule text (Calliopius’ text, or rather Calliopius’ pupil’s text) often simplifies the 
construction of a sentence by an addition of this kind, editors prefer to retain patrem. 
It is normal and natural to explain the hiatus by the change of speaker, without 
reference to ‘ Jacobsohn’s law’. (The Oxford text has a misprint here. Prof. 
Lindsay informs me that patvém—not patreém—was meant to be printed.) 

For supposed Hiatus at the second arsis of a Trochaic Septenarius (s loco 
Jacobs.) these three examples may suffice. For the supposed lengthening of a 
short syllable (Syllaba Anceps) at the same arsis I cite Ph. 542 :— 


Itan? Ita. Sane hercle pulchre suades; etiam tu hinc abis, 


where, however, non-sectarian persons will say ‘Syllaba Anceps at change of speaker’. 
The Oxford text prints Jtané. | Ita, which is equally possible. 

To Terence ego is as much a pyrrhic as male. Heneverscansegd. The German 
editors say that he does so at the second arsis of the Trochaic Septenarius, e.g. :— 


Ph. 877 Atque ego quoque inaudivi illam fabulam. Immo etiam dabo. 


That is the reading of the Bembinus (and Donatus attests imaudivi), while the 
minuscule MSS have :— 


Atque hercle ego quoque illam audivi fabulam. Immo etiam dabo, 


Even if it were not the second arsis, some German editors would still insist on egé - 
for they say that the incidence of ictus on the final of ego, mtht, modo (‘recently’), etc., 
lengthens the vowel. This is a ‘hard saying’. Why could not Terence scan atque 
egé quoque, just as he would scan ac malé quoque? How can the mere ictus of a line 
affect the pronunciation of a word or a syllable? The German editors’ refusal to 
recognize ¢gd, mihi, modd, etc., loads Plautus’ and Terence’s lines with dactyls in 
place of tribrachs. 

I could cite some more—and equally shaky—evidence for this alleged locus 
Jacobsohnianus, the second arsis of a Trochaic Septenarius, in Terence; but enough 
has been cited to show that there is proportionately as much so-called evidence in 
the six plays of Terence as in the twenty-one of Plautus. 

Next, following the suggestion in Early Latin Verse (p. 237) that the third arsis 
of the Trochaic Septenarius may be found to provide examples of Hiatus and Syllaba 
Anceps as numerous (and as fallacious) as the second arsis, I have collected this list 
of third arsis examples :— 


Amph. 439 Ubi ego Sosia nolim esse, tu esto sane Sosia (but cf. E.L.V. p. 152) 
tbid. 507 Observatote quam blande mulieri palpabitur 
Aul. 251 Impero auctorgue sum ut tu me quoivis castrandum loces. 
Bacch. 530 Reddidi pafvt omne aurum; nunc ego illam me velim. 
ibid, 558 Dic quis est; neguam hominis ego parvi pendo gratiam 
ibid. 565 Occiperes tute amare et mi ires consultum male. 
ibid. 724 Euax, nimi’ bell/us atque ut esse maxume optabam locus 
Capt. 444 Tu hoc age, tu mifz eru’ nunc es, tu patronus, tu pater. 
Men. 432 Eho, Messenio, accede huc.-quid negoti est? susciri 
Most. 854 Tranio, age, canem istanc a foribus abducant face. 
Poen. 328 Namque edepol lucyum amare nullum amatorem addecet. 
Pseud, 317 Aut terra aut maz alicunde evolvam id argentum tibi. 
ibid. 762 Aut sinist<e>~va, auspicio liquido atque ex sententia 
Rud. 763 lam hercle tibi messis in ore fiet mergis pugneis. 
Truc. 913 Plus decem pondo amoris pauxillisper perdidi. 


I have not included in the list lines where there is a marked pause in the sentence, 
such as :— 
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Rud.1131 Perii hercle ego misery; ut priu’ quam plane aspexit ilico. 


Jacobsohn and his adherents include such lines in their lists, but unjustifiably. 
For it is unquestionable that Platus allowed Hiatus and Syllaba Anceps at a marked 
pause in the sentence, just as Virgil sanctioned :— 


Addam cerea pruna; honos erit huic quoque pomo. 


And when such a pause occurs at the second arsis, the pause, not the arsis, must 
fairly be regarded as the cause of the irregularity. Nor have I included lines where 
there is a change of speaker, such as :— 


Rud. 1026 Et crepundia.—Quid si ea sunt aurea ?—Quid istuc tua ? 


For who can deny that Hiatus and Syllaba Anceps are allowed by Plautus at the 
end of a speaker’s sentence almost as freely as at the end of a line? Indeed, who 
will deny that this practice of Plautus is more natural and lifelike than the Greek 
practice? The Greek comedians, by insisting on Elision, do not allow a speaker to 
conclude his sentence ; the final syllable is lost. 

Nor have I augmented my list from the Fragments, such as :— 


Naev. trag. 54 Diabathra in pedibus habebat, erat amictus epicroco. 
Nor have I included an instance of doubtful prosody, such as :— 
Aul. 779 Mew’ fuit patey Antimachus, ego vocor Lyconides 


(Some authorities hold that the only Plautine scansion of the word is patéy; others 
say that it is usually patév, by the Law of Breves Breviantes, but occasionally patér.) 
Also in Terence, I have found third arsis examples of Syllaba Anceps :— 


Ph. 528 Sicin hunc decifis? Immo enimvero, Antipho, hic me decipit. 
[Change of speaker.] 
and Hiatus :— 


Ad. 168 (A) i intro nuncidm.—enim non sinam.—accede illuc, Parmeno. 
{ Change of speaker. ] 


Were we to rely on a dubious text, other examples could be produced (e.g. Ph. 200 A, 
And. 980 A); in both cases, be it noted, there is good cause to surmise the breakdown 
of A. 

It will be seen that none of the above examples from Plautus has the strong sup- 
port of both A and P; or of Pand some grammarian. They can be regarded as 
scribal errors in the P-archetype, just as Jacobsohn’s witnesses for the second arsis 
can be. The warning in Early Latin Verse (p. 21) should not be forgotten. There is 
no theory under the sun for which an array of support could not be collected from the 
scribal errors in the P-archetype. To become convincing, a theory must produce 
evidence of lines which are above suspicion, and must commend itself to common 
sense. Then, how can Jacobsohn’s theory of Hiatus and Syllaba Anceps at the 
second arsis of a Trochaic Septenarius commend itself? What possible reason could 
Plautus have for distorting the regularity of the line at that particular place? Greek 
teachers used to tell their pupils that the Iambic trimeter was the oldest dramatic line, 
and that the Trochaic was evolved by the addition of a Cretic before the Iambic line. 
Can we believe that this is what influenced Plautus? Why should he allow a licence 
at the second arsis which his Greek models did not allow? Or will anyone appeal 
to the misty evidence of Saturnian Verse? Who can tell whether Saturnian was 
quantitative or accentual ? 

I conclude that Jacobsohn has by no means proved his case for the second arsis 
of a Trochaic Septenarius. The other part of the theory, Hiatus and Syllaba Anceps 
before the final dipody of an Iambic line (or the corresponding place in a Trochaic), 
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has somewhat stronger evidence to support it. But it is not strong enough. In any 
case, the evidence, such as it is, for the fourth Iambic arsis must not be used for the 


second Trochaic arsis. 


II. 
Next I consider what evidence can be produced from Terence for (a) the fourth 
arsis of the iambic senarius and () the corresponding place in the trochaic line. 


Hiatus :-— “ 

Hec.i Hecyra est huic nomen fabulae. haec quom datast 
Here one would rather say, hiatus at the pause. 
Syllaba Anceps :— 

And. 437 potin es mihi verum diceré ?—nil facilius 
S.a. at the change of speaker. And cf. ibid. 23 :— 

male diceré, malefacta ne noscant sua 
Phor. 9 quod si intellegeret, quom stetit olim nova 


Not admissible as evidence unless Terence never retains the long vowel before final ¢. 
But concrepuit (And. 682) attests that he does. 


thid. 297 dotem daretis, quaererét alium virum 

But audivét (Ad. 453) does not prove guaererét to be Terence’s only pronunciation. 
ibid. g96 ausculta,—pergin crederé ?—quid ego obsecro 

S.a. at change of speaker. 
Hec. 413 ne parturire intellegat. aliquo mihist 

Possibly S.a. at a pause. 


Ad.25 poetae ad scribendum augeat industriam 
ibid. 142 is best scanned with iambic mihi at the pause: non nil molesta 
haec sunt mihi; sed dstendere 


If it is possible to claim S.a. for guaevervet (Ph. 297) and intellegat (Hec. 413), it is, 
alternatively, possible to claim that Terence pronounced them with a long final syllable. 
But both these lines may be, and possibly should be, scanned with a tribrach in the 
fourth foot—which gives the Luchs ending to the senarius. For Luchs (Studemund’s 
Studien, vol. I, 13ff.) pointed out that Plautus and Terence did not object to a fifth 
foot iambus, ‘si numerorum uarietate rhythmique quasi furtim sese insinuat’; in 
particular, when there is resolution of the fourth arsis. That being so, we do not 
include ‘ possible ’ examples from And. 112, Haut. 531, 803, Ad. 394, 839. 

Iambic #1 appears in the fourth foot of Hec. 680 :— 


nunc postquam ademptam hanc quoque tibi causam vides 


(which Fraenkel quotes as an example of ‘ Endiktiertes Wort von Sperrung um- 
schlossen ’ ([ktus und Akzent, p. 85). 
It is incredible that anyone should scan And. 762 :— 


tibi ego dico an non ?—quid vis ?—at etiam rogas ? 


The case for iambic senarii rests ultimately on stetit (Ph. 9) and augedt (Ad. 25), 
and proof on the assumption that the quantity of these final syllables was normally 
short. On the contrary, the last syllable of stetit was originally long; it might be 
shortened by B.-B. just as amdat. (Terence, as Plautus, never shortens the last 
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syllable of 3rd Sg. Pr. Ind. of the first, second or fourth Conj. when a long syllable 
precedes it.) For a form like augeat no other evidence is available. Hence to claim 
that stetst, augeat, in the lines cited, show S.a. sm loco Jacobs. is in reality to erect a 
demonstvandum into a demonstratum. 


(6) 
Hiatus :— 
Ph, 882 quin ergo rape me: quid cessas ?—fecerd.—Heus Phormio. 


Hiatus at change of speaker. 
Syllaba Anceps :— 
Ph. 540 quid faciam.—invenias argentum.—cupio; séd unde edoce. Aé 
Sed id Jov. y and so all editt. 
The following can only be regarded as doubtful examples :— 
Hec. 463 quidquid est id quod reliquit, profuit.—immo obfuit 
At change of speaker. 


And, 521 || tu tamén has nuptias = 
tamenidem Don. (‘idem abundat ’); tamen idem Kauer 
Haut. 256 sed video eccos quos volebam—o Iuppiter, ubinamst fides ? 
Ph. 510. Pamphilam meam vendidit.—quid ? vendidit ?—ain? vendidit ? 


At change of speaker. 
Ad. 550 obsecro vide ne ille huc prorsus se inruat.—etiam taces ? 


At change of speaker. 

Of the above three example in -?, it is doubtful whether one may say more than 
that they show Terence’s pronunciation, now long, now short. And if it is the case 
that Terence pronounced IJuppitéy always, then in Haut. 256 the sixth foot is a 
tribrach, and we have another example corresponding to the Luchs line-ending of 
the senarius. The same applies with little doubt to these lines too :—Haut. 316, 955, 
1055, 1059, Eun. 214, 230; in any case, they will not supply reputable evidence to 
the contrary. 

If we review the evidence of (a) and (b) the evidence in favour of the first part 
of Jacobsohn’s theory is indeed slender. 

In conclusion, it will be of interest to summarize the examples of Hiatus or 
Syllaba Anceps occurring in Plautus at the sixth arsis of the trochaic line, excluding 
the occurrences at a change of speakers, pause, or shortening of long vowel in hiatus. 


Hiatus :— 
Curc. 308 eloquere, opsecro, hercle.—eloquere, te opsecr6, ubi sunt meae ? 
Men. 601 quam hodie uxori apstuli atque huic detuli Erotio 


huic detuli codd. trai. Retschl. 
Merc. 412 hercle qui tu recte dicis et tibi adsentior. 
ibid. 619 non tibi istuc magis dividiaest, quam mihi hodie fuit. 
Mil. 1425 opsecro vos—solvite istunc.—gratiam habeo tibi 


Pers. 835 at tamen non—tamen—Cave ergo sis mal6 et sequere me. 
Pseud. 346 militi Macedonio, et iam quindecim habeo minas.. 


Syllaba A nceps :— 
Asin. 250 atque argento comparando fingeré fallaciam 


Lindsay is inclined to translate atgue by ‘ forthwith ’, and to emend fingere to jingeres 
(cf. 252), the jussive use of the Imperfect Subj., ‘you should have contrived’ (see 
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Syntax of Plautus, V. §25, p. 64). This suggestion seems to find strong support in 
Haut. 533: aliquid reperiret, fingeret fallacsas. 


Curc. 602 pater istum meus gestitavit.—at mea—wmatertera 
At a pause? 


Men. 841 ut ego illic oculos exuram lampadi<bu>s ardentibus 
thid. goo quae me clam ratus sum facere, ea omnia fecit palam codd. 


ea omnia ¢tvaz. Bothe. 
tbid. 921 potionis aliquid prius quam percipit insania ? 
Pseud. 355 ego scelestus nunc argentum promeré po<ti>s sum domo. 
Truc. 757 unum aiebas, tria iam dixti verba atqué mendacia 


But the text of this line is disputed. 

Of these lines only half can be cited as exhibiting beyond question hiatus or S.a. 
at the sixth arsis. Terence shows possibly one certain example (Ph. 540). Nor, as 
has been shown above, does Terence offer any solid support to the view that the 
fourth arsis of the iambic senarius is a locus Jacobsohnianus. 

If Jacobsohn’s Law is a law of Plautine scansion, it is rash to seek further sup- 


port of it in Terence. 
W. A. LalrpDLaw. 


UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREWS. 













































































THE Aevrepos Mdkots IN THE PHALEDO. 


In this paper I am merely analysing the meaning of Phaedo 99-107 without 
discussing either its historical significance or its value as a contribution to the logic 
of science. The paper attempts in fact to be little more than a paraphrase of the 
Greek, which aims only at accuracy of statement, but I am adding in the third 
section a note on the relation of this passage to the discussion of method in 
Republic V1, mainly in order to minimize its relevance. The first section of the 
paper deals with the linguistic analysis of the text, the second, very sketchily, with 
the general doctrine. 


I eis rovs Adyous Katadevyecv. 

Socrates, we are told, was dissatisfied with the physical science of his day and 
with its explanation of things by reference to proximate physical causes. To explain 
anything, he thought, is to show why it is what it is, and therefore to show its place 
in a purposive and rational scheme. But owing to his own inability to demonstrate 
the workings of reason in physical detail he confesses that in his own thoughts he 
has had to employ an alternative and inferior method, and he proceeds to explain it 
mainly by means of the illustration (ériSe£is) or example of it which follows: rdv 
Sevrepov mrAovy eri tiv ths aitias (yrnow 7 TweTpaypdrevpar Bovrde go, Edy, EwiderErv 
Tromowpot, & KeBns; on the next page he refers to his invention rather differently— 
Tis attias Td eiSos 6 wempayparevpar (100b) ; taking the two expressions together we 
see that the new method he is about to demonstrate is closely bound up with the 
new conception of causality. 

The method he defines in gge as ‘ taking refuge in Adyou’, and the first problem 
is the meaning of «is tots Adyous. ‘ Definitions’, ‘ concepts’, or ‘ propositions’ seem 
the most favoured renderings, and some editors appear to think that we are to 
connect the phrase with Aristotle’s well-known statements about the part played by 
‘ the search for definitions’ in Socrates’ thought. But surely any such interpretation 
gives a very inferior sense to the passage as a whole (say, from 99d to 107b) ; in this 
concluding argument for immortality, which is also an exemplification of the method, 
nothing seems to turn on the definition of terms, nor would anyone, I think, reading 
the argument itself and not the description of it given by Socrates, define it as a 
method of ‘ seeking the truth of things in their concepts’, nor yet of ‘turning from 
things to thought’. The form of the argument seems intended rather to illustrate the 
skilful use of hypothesis, and particular stress is laid (from 103 onwards) on the 
variation and refinement of the original hypotheses by which the apparently useless 
theory of «ién is applied to concrete problems and shows itself capable of dealing 
with them. 

Plato’s account of the method begins in 100a 3 with the words troféeuevos Exaorore 
Adyov Sv av kpivw éppwpeverrarov evar: so this Adyos identifies itself in effect with the 
‘hypotheses’ the use of which Socrates is going to demonstrate, and in effect the 
Adyot to which he ‘ has recourse’ are the main affirmations of the ideal theory (e.g., 
elvai te kaddv aitd xa’ attéd ... 100b 5). The phrase itself, eis tovs Adyous Kxara- 

gevyev, has no doubt a rather wider reference; Adyou are verbally contrasted with 
épya, and perhaps some word like ‘ theories’,’ though it is not an exact equivalent, 


1 I take the general sense of \éya here to be ment and enquiry’, or ‘ speculation ’—# dépyh ém 
somewhat similar to that, e.g., in Parmenides 135d, rods ddvyous. 
where Socrates is praised for his zeal in ‘ argu- 
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would bring out this contrast, and therefore help to explain the term xaradvyévra, 
and at the same time keep fairly close to the general sense of the passage. Socrates 
has found himself unable to digest the physical explanations of the ‘ scientist’, and 
unable himself to explain physical things by direct analysis of ‘the facts’, so he 
takes refuge in ‘ theories’ in the hope of finding an indirect explanation. 

Before I go further with this ‘ indirect explanation’ two preliminary points must 
be discussed. 

(a) The phrase Sevrepos rods does not seem to be used ironically. No one 
certainly would say that Socrates thought his own method inferior to that of 
the scientist, but it is inferior to the type of explanation which he had hoped for from 
Anaxagoras but had not received (cp. 97c and ggc). As will be seen, the use of 
Aéyo. which Socrates is describing cannot be separated from the results aimed at nor 
from the special treatment of causation which follows, and by using these methods for 
this result he is committed to something definitely short of the best. 

(b) What is ordinarily (in ‘ inductive logic ’) called the ‘ verification of hypotheses ’ 
—i.e., the testing of them by means of instances and applications—forms no part of 
the Sevrepos rAots.2 The method described in the Phaedo consists in finding an indirect 
way of solving a problem by the assumption of a thesis of which the facts to be 
explained can be treated as a consequence. From a formal point of view, therefore, 
the cogency of the method turns on two factors, (i) the ‘strength’ or credibility of 
the thesis dv av xpivw éppwyevéorarov <ivat, (ii) the actual consecutiveness of the conse- 
quences asserted. And the method is not a way of establishing the truth of these 
theses, but of using them to establish particular conclusions. Plato is most careful 
to separate the two questions, (i) what does in fact follow from such and such a 
hypothesis, (ii) is the hypothesis true. First of all (100d) we must make sure 
whether or not we have rightly traced out the intermediate links of thought, whether 
the supposed ovpPaivovra are in fact cvpBaivovra not only of the original hypothesis 
but one of another—«i cuvppwvei dAAHAois 7) Stadwvei—and Socrates makes it a special 
point that we should attend to the internal consistency of the consequences before we 
listen to discussion of the hypothesis itself. It is not easy to see, in fact, what sort 
of external check would be relevant. Just as in following a mathematical theorem 
eri teAevtiv there is no check on the reasoning except further reasoning, so in apply- 
ing the ideal theory to the question of immortality neither the existence of «dy nor 
the persistence of the soul can be verified otherwise than by renewed attention to the 
mode of thought which originally suggested them tous. Moreover, when we do come 
(r01d 5) to consider the validity of the hypothesis itself, no other way of testing it is 
proposed except a further application of the ‘method of hypotheses’, i.e., by going 
further back if the first thesis is challenged and producing a second from which, if 


1 On the supposed ironical use of the phrase sequential series, it would seem to destroy the 
see Burnet, Phaedo, note on ggc. Also H. J. consequences rather than the hypothesis. The 
Goodrich, Class. Rev. XVII p. 381 and XVIII treatment of hypotheses quoted by editors from 
Pp. 5, especially p. 382. Iam returning to the Parmenides 135 sq. has quite a different purpose; 
point later in this section. there the question at issue is the truth or falsity 

2 Perhaps I should refer to Burnet’s remark of the hypotheses, and the method (the ‘yup- 
on io1d, that ‘ Socrates first considers the cvz- vacia’) recommended by Parmenides is solely 
Balvovra to see whether they involve any contra- directed to the testing of them. Here it is not 
diction or absurdity ; if they do, the hypothesis _ the theory or hypothesis (of ideas) which is to be 
is ipso facto destroyed’. Later in the same note’ tested, but particular conclusions to be drawn 
Burnet compares the method with thatof‘experi- from it. 
mental science’. See also Goodrich, Class. Rev. 3 I can see nothing better than Burnet’s ex- 
XVIII pp.g and 1o. But surelyall this is beside planation of &oa7ro here (101d 3), as to ‘ fasten 
the point. Socrates makes no reference to any on’ or ‘stick to’ the hypothesis, though the 
external check (‘absurdity’), and if ‘contradic- usage is rather difficult in view of the preceding 
tion’ refers to (internal) inconsistencyinthe con-  éxdevos. 
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accepted, the first would follow. Dialectic is not a game played according to artificial 
rules ; as Plato points out in 107b the original thesis will require further investigation 
even if those concerned in the discussion agree to accept it: tas iroféoas tas mpwras, 
Kai €t wieTal vpiv eiorv, Guws erurxerréac cadéeorepov. Yet in the end noonecan do more 
than accept what seems true to him, and there are obvious reasons why such a 
theory as the existence of non-sensible reals cannot be demonstrated by facts of 
experience. Plato does not claim to know the truth of this theory. It is knowledge 
that, e.g., the arrangement of approximate equalities in a series presupposes the 
concept of perfect equality; it is a speculation that this implies the independent 
existence, in some sense or other, and the independent apprehensibility, of equality, 
but the truth of such a speculation can scarcely be verified as the physiologist verifies 
his theses about ra vevpa xai ra dora. 

Why, then, to resume the main argument, does Socrates consider his method a 
‘second-best ’, and what is the ‘best’ with which it is contrasted? A detailed 
analysis of the passage is required. 

The devrepos rAovs is called Sevrepos with respect to the disappointed hope of 
teleological explanations ; so much seems to follow directly and without ambiguity 
from 99c. Immediately afterwards, in 99d and e, to explain the deirepos rXovs (but 
not to explain why it is devrepos) Socrates recapitulates from g6c his dissatisfaction 
with physical explanations and his own inability to make anything of them (éevé) 
areipykn Ta 6vrTa. oKoTav, etc. ; cp. also the py) . . . tupAwOeinv: ridAwors here and in 
g6c refers to the perplexity and general scepticism induced by science). In reaction 
from such attempts he had hoped for a completely rational account of yryvéyeva but 
had failed; so he now takes refuge in a method which will give a semi-rational 
account. The word xaragevyewv, however, is not used in contrast with the real 
mpotos tAovs but with the ‘courage’ of the physicist who stands up to the physical 
facts themselves, while Socrates turns away from them, just as ev vdare or év eixdor 
oxoreiy are contrasted with ev €pyois; but the choice of these terms, xaradevyew and 
év eixéot oxoreiv, implies an inferiority to the physicist which Socrates hastens to 
qualify, if not to repudiate (100a, 1 and 2). If he had used the phrase devrepos rAovs 
in this respect and relatively to the physicist’s method, it would certainly have been 
ironical. But his own method is not devrepos except in relation to the teleological 
mpatos mAovs,' and though it may be said that its indirectness (discussed later) does, 
as such and so far as it goes, constitute a certain inferiority in comparison with the 
physicist’s method, yet Socrates does not want us to take this too seriously. In 
other words, although indirectness is a feature of the devrepos wAots, and, as such, a 
feature of inferiority, we can scarcely say that the method is called Sevrepos in respect 
of its indirectness, since there is so little evidence in the text about the methodo- 
logical character of the rparos rAovs. We may suppose (by analogy with Repubiic VI, 
where the dialectic which, in its downward movement, demonstrates the prevalence 


1 As Goodrich brings out in his precise and induces him to describe his own work as ‘a 
careful analysis of the passage, the reference to flight from the facts’, whereas the real main 
Anaxagoras and the hope which he inspired is reason for depreciating it is not that stated in 
parenthetical in form ; yet the mame devdrepos the present paragraph (99d and e), i.e., its in- 
wots and the depreciation by Socrates of his directness of approach, but that stated in the 
own method spring from thoughts recorded in previous paragraph (99c), i.e., its failure to 
this parenthesis. In 99a 4 the parenthesiscloses demonstrate the reasonableness of things. It is 
and the argument returns to whére it was at possible, however, that Plato was influenced by 
97b. Consequently the paragraph which follows this further consideration and that its indirect- 
in 99d and e is not intended to explain the in- _ness is an additional reason for depreciating the 
feriority of Socrates’ method (its.‘devrepérns’), Sevrepos wdois ; if so, he must have formed a 
although the vein of irony which had already clearer conception in his mind of the nature of 
led him before the parenthesis to speak of him- the rp@ros w)ois than is stated in the text. 
self as agvijs in physics still persists, and now 
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in the world of rd dyaGdv «ai Séov possesses also a relative directness) that the rparos 
wXovs, if worked out, would free itself from the indirect or hypothetical character of 
the devrepos rAovs, but such a supposition goes very much beyond anything actually 
stated in the Phaedo. 

The actual simile by which Plato attempts to elucidate the Sedrepos rAovs has 
given rise to much dispute. He speaks of looking at the reflection of the sun rather 
than the sun itself and so suggests (a) that we are to study the Adyo of things rather 
than the things themselves, and (d) that the Adyo: are in some sense or other ‘ reflec- 
tions’ of the things. Neither (a) nor (5) can really be intended and are revoked by 
his own disclaimer in 100a; the Adyo: are in no sense like the things being studied, 
and it becomes equally clear as we read on that the Adyo are not Adyo: of the 
things. It is probably the form of Plato’s simile, in spite of his disclaimer, which 
has given rise to the common treatment! of these Adyo: as ‘ propositions ’, ‘ concepts’, 
or ‘thoughts’ about the physical facts; as if Socrates, instead of studying the facts 
themselves (ra dvra or Ta mpdypara) were going to study some equivalent or 
substitute for them in a different medium, or as if the propositions, concepts, or 
thoughts to which he flies were propositions (etc.) about the things from which he is 
flying. But surely they are independent propositions and thoughts introduced ab 
extva. Wishing, for example, to explain the cause of snow melting at a fire he does 
not have recourse to the proposition ‘ snow melts at a fire’, which wouldn’t seem to 
help him much, but to the proposition ‘ coldness itself is opposed to hotness itself and 
cannot combine with it’, and, previously, to general propositions which state the 
existence of hotness and coldness. In other words it is not really a question of 
turning ‘from things to thoughts’, but from thought about one kind of thing to 
thought about another. Plato’s meaning seems to have been obscured by his rather 
unfortunate simile, which has really only this much appropriateness, that in a 
general way we may compare the philosopher’s devious or artificial approach to 
physical problems with the devices necessary for observation of the sun; both 
procedures are indirect, both are made necessary by the difficulties of direct appre- 
hension, but the reflection of the sun is of it and like it, whereas the Adyoe which are 
supposed to intervene between the mind and physical things are not confined to Adyou 
of or about them, nor are they like them. 

All forms of inference may be called indirect, but the Setirepos Acts involves a 
specially circuitous movement as compared with relatively straightforward reasoning 
éx mpovrapxovens yvwoews, for the Adyos which is set up to explain the facts will itself 
require investigation by a fresh circuit. So, if this interpretation is correct, there are 
really three methods referred to in the passage as a whole :— | 

(i) The directness of the physicist (év €pxous oxor@v ta dvra), who argues from 
particular facts to their causes without realizing the uncertain and even unintelligible 
character of the premisses. 

(ii) The Socratic indirectness (eis rots Adyous xatagvywv): this claims to be 
intelligible both in the character of its premisses (the main tenets of the ideal theory) 
and in the reasoning from them; but the premisses are not actual knowledge, the 
possibilities of applying the method are limited (cp, 103e 2, €via TOHv TovodTwv), and it 
provides only an incomplete explanation of the facts. 

(iii) The real rpuros Aois, only barely adumbrated in the Phaedo, would be the 


1 It has also, I think, given rise to com- taken it further, nor that he would have left this 
parisons of this passage with Republic VI which intermediate status to be inferred from the use 
endow the Asya with a sort of intermediate of an illustration about the applicability of which 
status as metaphysical entities somewhere onthe he has himself expressed reservations. There is 
scale of being between yryvéueva and efén. But nothing else in the passage which supports any 
it scarcely seems likely that if Plato had had such interpretation. 
anything like this in his mind he would not have 
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method of the ideal philosopher and genuinely superior to the Socratic method in 
respect of its teleological insight ; perhaps also superior, though this is uncertain, in 
respect of its unhypothetical character. Direct demonstration from the idéa rayaGou, 
taken as an dpyx% avvroGerds, would fulfil the requirements exactly, if such demon- 
stration of physical properties were possible, and this third method, therefore, 
would, if it were realizable, combine the intelligibility of the second with the direct- 
ness of the first. 


II ris airias rd eiSos. 


Socrates makes it clear that he has renounced the hope of tracing yyvopeva to 
mind and purpose, and the conception of causality which he now accepts, based on 
the relationship between ycyvdpeva and the several ‘ forms’ in which they participate, 
though it will not exhibit physical facts as the product of general purposiveness, 
possesses at least, he thinks, the merit of intelligibility, so far as it goes, and rescues 
him from the ‘ bewilderment’ (ripAwors) in which science had left him. It does 
something to explain the interaction of physical things, because relations known to 
exist between forms may be treated, in certain cases, as holding good also between 
the things. At first sight (100-101) it seemed unsafe to offer any explanation of heat, 
for example, except its participation in ‘hotness’, but, beginning in 103, the more 
‘daring ’ answer suggests that, since ideal opposites must take their opposition with 
them into whatever nature they enter (105a), actual fire, which always participates 
in hotness, may be substituted without risk for hotness as the cause of actual heat, 
and therefore of the melting of the snow which participates in coldness. Aristotle’s 
summary (de Gen. et Corr. 335b) of the Phaedo’s causal theory appears to neglect 
altogether the difference between the dodadys and the xopyorepa amdxpiois. eivar pev 
exagtov Néyerat kata 7d eldos, he says, yiyverOar Sé xara rHv petdAnyw Kai POeiper Gar 
kata thy amoBoAjv. He then goes on to complain that this entirely fails to 
explain the intermittent occurrence of yéveous (rote pév more 8 ov), for the forms are 
permanent and any causality traceable to them would be continuous. But surely 
it is exactly that type of difficulty which the xopyorépa aoxpicrs is intended to meet, 
whether successfully or not. The problem, it may be said, is only put a step further 
back, since no explanation is given of the occurrence of actual fire; yet the advantage 
which Socrates claims for the second type of solution is clearly based on its relative 
success in accounting for occasional and intermittent events. There are still 
numerous gaps in the theory—for example Socrates merely takes for granted the 
inseparable connection between combustion and heat presupposed in 103—but 
perhaps the seriousness of his attempt to deal with the problems of the actual and 
not the ideal world has not always been sufficiently recognized. Socrates is far from 
satisfied with it; he puts more stress on its ‘ security ’, so far as it goes, than on its 
range or penetration ; but the section from 96-107 must surely be read as an explana- 
tion of methods of dealing with intermittent events—such as human life and death— 
and not with universal or permanent relations. 

The general purpose, then, of the whole passage, as methodology, is to show 
how the ideal theory can be used in accounting for events in time and space, and 
Plato draws a contrast between the ‘ blinding’ or ‘ bewildering ’ effect of an imme- 
diate approach to physical things and the do¢dAea of the method of ideas. The 
typical criticism of the theory, irmov pév dpa, immérnra Sé ovx Opa, is really applied just 
as much to its utility as to its truth. What light can the study of pure forms throw 
on actual things? So far as immdrns is concerned, the criticism might seem to 
hold, but no one thinks that the ideal theory originated in the discovery that horses 
presuppose horseness. The crucial difficulty of the theory, never sufficiently dis- 
cussed in the Dialogues, is its extension over the whole area of thought. The 
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confidence of Socrates, as sketched in Paymenides 130, about certain ethical forms, 
and about duoiwrns and péyeOos and so forth, and his uncertainty about Man, Fire, and 
Water, we can readily understand, as a natural account of the fields in which the 
theory may first have taken root. If we come to accept a form of Man it is not 
because of its own actual intelligibility, but either through the hope of greater 
insight in the future into biological necessity or by analogy from cases, such as the 
equality presupposed by mathematics, where actual understanding is possible. In 
fact ‘the great light which dawned on Thales’ when he began to construct his 
figures ‘after a plan of his own’, instead of measuring the detail of a given area, 
exemplifies well enough, as is generally agreed, the illumination and ‘security’ 
which Socrates finds in the application of ideal methods to any set of objects. 
Empirical measurement might well be called év ¢pyous oxoreiv ra ovra; it has the 
directness of a mpwros 7Aois, but it will do nothing to explain what Plato calls the 
airia of the properties which we discover in the given area, nor of its relations with 
other areas. And something similar in wider fields is what Socrates hopes for from 
his ‘novum organum’, hypothesis. Having rejected the attempt to explain physical 
things by direct analysis of the given material he proposes to isolate relatively 
simple concepts, such as heat, from the detail of experience, and to discover their 
nature and relation:, just as mathematics investigates ideally determined areas in 
abstraction from the manifold of sense. It is as if he were to construct an a priori 
physics or physiology on a limited scale and apply it to phenomena, and so to treat 
qualitative concepts such as heat and cold, sickness, life and death, on the same 
model as the concepts of space and quantity. The merits of this proposal I cannot 
here discuss ; certainly the Phaedo has not given an adequate discussion of them; 
but I would just say that the fact that we could never have constructed these 
qualitative concepts for ourselves without experience does not seem to me a reason 
for denying the possibility of a hypothetical treatment of them. 

III epi yevéoews xai POopas. 

It is not a question, then, in the Phaedo of turning from physical problems, as 
either too obscure or too unimportant, to the study of pure forms, but of using ideal 
thought in order to understand physical facts. For that reason the comparisons so 
frequently drawn between this passage and Republic VI are very liable, I think, to go 
astray. There is certainly much in the treatment of the two stages of dialectic, the 
upward movement by successive hypotheses towards an apyx7 avuroGerds and then the 
demonstrative exposition of its consequences, which has general affinity with the 
Phaedo. Both thoughts belong to the same philosophy. But the differences (not 
the discrepancies) are crucial. In this part of the Republic Plato is not enquiring 
how we can get certainty about actual things so much as searching for things about 
which we can get certainty. Sometimes it seems to be assumed that the main 
argument of the ‘third wave’ (from 474 onwards) requires him to prove that 
philosophy is competent to deal with particular things and events, on the ground 
that otherwise there would be no proof that philosophers are well equipped for the 
tasks of government. But anyone who reads Books VI and VII with this expecta- 
tion must surely feel disappointed at Plato’s apparent failure to demonstrate what on 
this view would be the vital issue—the competence of the ideal theory to deal with 
particulars. We are told indeed (520c) that knowledge of the idéa raéya6ov will make 
the philosopher ‘ten thousand times’ better able than others to understand particular 
things and situations, but we are given no explanation of the manner in which he 
will apply his understanding of ideal forms to such material; the whole problem of 
the applicability of ideal thought to y«yvoueva seems to be merely shelved or set aside, 
and the information we are given is largely negative’, that complete knowledge of 


1 The moral effect of philosophy does not concern us here. 
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ytyvopeva. is impossible, without any discussion of the possibilities of approximating 
to knowledge of them. Plato wants to illustrate the nature of philosophy by dis- 
covering the purest possible form of knowledge, most remote from opinion. So he 
isolates, analyses, and ranks in order various methods and subjects of enquiry, from 
sense and sensibles upwards, grading each according to the degree of cadijvea of 
which it is capable at its best, and allowing his pupil-guardians to abandon each 
method in turn in favour of the next, without discussing the need for returning to 
the lower methods when particular questions have to be faced. In reality it is clear 
that one method supersedes another (e.g. mathematics supersedes observation and 
dialectic supersedes mathematics) only in the sense that it is a better example of 
cagyveva. and closer to the ideal of knowledge, not in the sense that in actual life it 
could replace the lower method or render it unnecessary. Plato is describing a 
curriculum, selecting problems for their educational value rather than for their 
own urgency. The science he is searching for (6 (nrovpev paOnpa) is that which 
will take us as far beyond mere opinion as possible; the need for returning to 
phenomena he doesn’t discuss, and it doesn’t matter to him, so far as the immediate 
argument of this section is concerned, whether the perfect type of knowledge, when 
found, should or should not prove of much practical value, or whether it gives us 
knowledge of many things, provided it gives us knowledge. Plato’s attitude here, in 
fact, can be summed up well enough in a sentence from the Philebus (58), where the 
general argument has some affinity with that of the Republic: ovx, & pire Iparapye, 
TOUTO Eywye E(7TOVV TH, Tis TEXVN 7) Tis ErLoTHUN Tacdv Siadeper TO peyiorn Kai apiorn Kal 
treiora wpeAovoa pas, dAAa Tis Tote Td Gadées Kal TaxpiBes Kal Td dANnOecTaTov éerioKorel, 
Kav €i OpLKpa Kal OpLKpa ovivaca. 

But this ability to pick and choose between methods implies that we can also 
choose between problems, while in the Phaedo there is the actual problem of im- 
mortality to deal with, and the methods employed must be capable of dealing with it. 
Neither soul nor body are «ién, whatever may be meant by speaking of the soul as 
‘akin’ to them; but ‘for Socrates’, as Burnet says, ‘the possibility of science extends 
as far as the theory of Ideas will carry us, and no further’, so that at this point of the 
dialogue (95e) he has to ask himself exactly what use he can make of the theory in 
dealing with y:yvopeva. ‘That is what the objection of Cebes has forced upon him— 
dAws yap Set rept yeverews Kat POopas tHv ditiav SiarpaypareverOar, He is compelled to 
admit that it allows him only a circuitous approach and limited results. But the 
dialectical method of the Republic does not extend to such questions at all (reAcvra 
eis eid, 511C); it preserves its perfect cadjvera by limiting itself to questions about 
ideal natures and relationships. It might be said that the Phaedo shows the applica- 
tion of dialectic, before it has reached unconditional premisses, to problems of yéveous 
kat dOopd, but the difference of purpose is still obvious: in the Phaedo it is a question 
of using the hypothesis to settle questions of fact and to explain them, in the Republic 
dialectic is regarded from the first as leading beyond hypotheses; dialectic gets rid 
of them (ava:povoa!) and replaces them with dpyai avuroGeroi. It is rather the 





1 When Plato presents dialectic in 511b as 
ras wrobéce:s motovpmevos ovK dpxas aAKa TH Sve 
irobéces, the firm distinction between irobéces 
and dpxal should, it seems to me, if an excursus 
may be permitted, remove the difficulty usually 
found in the description of dialectic as dvaipoica 
ras wroléces in 533C. dvapetvy, meaning ‘do 
away with’, ‘annul’, ‘ abolish’, etc., does not 
seem an inappropriate word to use of the dialec- 
tical treatment of hypotheses, seeing that it is its 
main task to substitute dpyai for them. The dia- 
lectician takes over these hypotheses, conscious 


that they are only hypotheses, and then pro- 
ceeds to do away with them step by step. When 
he reaches an dpx7 he no longer needs hypo- 
theses at all. This doesn’t mean that he has 
done away with the theorems that the mathe- 
matician accepted (e.g., ywriav rpirrda eldn) any 
more than to annul a law enforcing an observ- 
ance necessarily annuls the observance itself. 
It means that he is engaged in getting rid of 
hypotheses from his own mind. He starts with 
them, but by the time that he has reached an 
dpx# he has them in his mind no longer; in the 
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Timaeus (cp. 46d and e) than the Republic, or even, in a different way, such a passage 
as Philebus 23-27, which continues and takes further the problem discussed in this 


part of the Phaedo. 
HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


interval, therefore, he must have ‘done away 
with’ or ‘got rid of’ them, and so the word 
avaipotoa may be taken in its usual sense 
and should really present no difficulty. Whether 


N. R. Murpny. 


in fact Plato thinks that any of the three theorems 
mentioned in 510c requires alteration, he simply 
hasn’t told us; he does indicate (e.g. 511d) 
that they require support. 
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Tue problem suggested by this passage cannot be properly appreciated unless it 
is shown first of all that the treatment of poetry and art in the Laws fundamentally 
agrees with, though of course in some respects it provides a welcome supplement to, 
the attitude set forth in the Republic and elsewhere by Plato. The demand that music 
and poetry should ‘imitate’ the good; and that this ‘ imitation ’ should have meaning 
and accuracy, and be free from mere emotionalism (655-9; 667 sqq.) grt, Pete 
the doctrine of the Republic (e.g. 395, 401) and other dialogues on the two kinds " 
imitation, which I have explained in the Classical Quarterly XXII p. 16, XXVI p. 161; 
the reason for the demand is the same—the imitation of evil has the same effect on 
character as the companionship of evil men. As for the effect of this ruling on 
comedy, the Republic (396e, where wadias xapiv leaves a loop-hole, 606c) is pornage 
not over-clear. But the Laws explains that the comic art is to some extent valuable ; 
its pictures of the ludicrous serve as a warning, and also help to make ae more 
intelligible by setting it in relief; hence comedy may be performed for the edification 
of citizens by slaves or hired aliens (816) under certain restrictions such as that a 
piece shall not have too long a run (England on 816e 9) and that no ridicule of wey 
men is to be permitted (935-6). On tragedy the two dialogues are in full agreement ; 
it must become once more a hymn (ep. 6074), using for a good purpose those forms 
of dramatic representation which are allowed to the poet in Rep. 396, and avoiding a 
mournful and complaining language (and music) of profane tragedy, which merely 
harrows the feelings and which cannot be used without blasphemy at a festival of the 
gods (Rep. 383bc, 605-6, Laws 800, 817). When A. E. Taylor (Plato p. 483) writes 
that Plato in the Laws ‘meant to exclude tragic ‘“‘choruses and tragedy itself,’ either 
he forgets the reply to the tragedians in 817d (if your strains accord with our laws, 
we shall grant you a chorus) or assumes, without reason shown, that the form of tragedy 
of which Plato approves, would be essentially untragic. But Plato megan deny the 
title of ‘tragedy’ to an ‘imitation of the noblest and best life’ which is ‘the most 
genuine sort of tragedy,’ and can be achieved by poets as well as law-makers (817b. 
Cf. Rep. 401-2, etc.). And surely when Plato makes provision for laudations of good 
men dead (Laws 802a, Rep. 607a) he has tragedy in mind, though, of course, a tragedy 
which is modified to accord with his views on ‘ imitation,’ F or these reasons it is a 
pity to see so often repeated the facile statement that tragedy is ‘banished from Plato’s 
society’ (Taylor, Laws tr. p. xlili). The Republic and the Laws are at one also on the 
question of poetic pleasure. It is true that the former dialogue with its condemna- 
tion of ‘the pleasurable muse’ (6074, c) as compared with ‘the more austere and less 
pleasing ’ (398a, where, as I have explained in Hermathena XXITI p. 103, these — 
are spoken from the point of view of the unenlightened lovers of sights and ae 
and its implication that to call the Good ‘pleasure’ is blasphemous (509a), has eft 
some readers with the impression that the poetry excluded from the state is more 
pleasing than that which is admitted. This wrong view arises from forgetting the 

doctrine of Rep. 583b, that the pleasure of the wise man is alone genuine = pure 
and free from delusiveness. It is this doctrine that the Laws (659, 700) PP ies to 
pleasure as a criterion of musical merit ; pleasure, if SO regarded, must be the p pu 
of the best men, who, of course, take no pleasure in what is merely pleasant - tn 
also good and edifying. In other words, pleasure is not an ultimate criterion ; other- 
wise there would be no distinction between the higher and the lower among pleasures. 
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The poetry which is condemned is that which has no-other aim than the giving of in- 
discriminate pleasure, the mere titillation of our feelings. Further, he explains that 
of the two kinds of poetry, the Muse which is the friend of sobriety and order will be 
found as popular with his citizens (802) as the inferior Muse now is to the Athenian 
theatocracy (701); for, since pleasure depends on familiarity, those who have been 
brought up to like the former will far prefer it to the latter. In both dialogues there is 
the same incidental use (for purposes of illustration) of the ‘right opinion’ of the 
current poets ; when genuinely inspired, Homer and his fellows speak ‘in accordance 
with God and nature’ (Laws 682a). In both, the same complaints are brought against 
these poets for immoralism (e.g. Laws 941b, Rep. 391cd: by representing gods and sons 
of gods as guilty of theft, etc., the poets encourage sinners in their sins) and, in par- 
ticular, for atheism. The theogonies and theomachies of the ancient poets are (Laws 
886bc, cf. Rep. II) neither true nor conducive to piety towards parents (cf. Euthyphro 
and my controversy with Taylor in C.Q. XXVII pp. 74, 159); they rank as one of 
the causes of the first kind of atheism—simple disbelief in the existence of the gods. 
Of the second kind of atheism (deism) one cause (as in Rep. 363, 366de, 392) is the 
misuse by the poets of the term ‘happy’; by applying this term to unjust men they 
encourage the belief that the gods pay no heed to human affairs (Laws 899e); the 
materialism of their crude ‘ poetical justice’ obscures the fact that material good 
things such as health and wealth are ‘ goods’ only to the just (661 sqq. Cf. C.R. 
XLIII p. 7). There is some poetic responsibility also for the third and last form of 
atheism—the belief that the gods may be cajoled by prayers and sacrifices to deal un- 
justly is fostered by Homer. Both Rep. 364de and Laws go6e quote Jiiad IX 500 in 
support of this censure. Finally, Laws 967 recalls (with somewhat greater clarity) 
the long-standing quarrel between philosophers and poets which is mentioned in Rep. 
607bc. The physical philosophers were wrecked on the rock of materialism. Anaxa- 
goras, in spite of his taking ‘mind’ as an ultimate principle of the universe, saw 
nothing in the heavens but earth and stones. Unpopularity resulted from this 
sceptical attitude towards the popular gods ; and certain poets, professed friends of 
religion and morality, compared the physicists to dogs baying the moon, etc. For 
such philosophers Plato holds no brief; his views on poetry are not in the nature of 
a mere vindictive reprisal. ‘ The position has now been reversed.’ He himself has 
shown that physical investigations confirm the belief in the priority of soul and God; 
the enlightened astronomer is no longer to be suspected of atheism. On the other 
hand the poets are found to have done ill-service in many ways to the cause of 
morality which they professed to have at heart. A new point is added: some of the 
‘modern’ poets have complicated the situation by joining the materialists in repre- 
senting matter as the cause of the universe and in denying the objectivity of the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong (886d, 890a). 

To sum up, the distinction between the imitative art of which Plato approves 
and that which he rejects, though not treated metaphysically as in Rep. X, follows 
the familiar lines ; it is the cleavage between the enlightened imitation of truth and 
goodness on the one hand and, on the other, the ignorant imitation of ‘opinion’ 
(usually false) combined with the pursuit of merely sensual or emotional pleasure. 
(Laws 667d-9b, Phaedr. 277-8, Gorg. 502-3, Soph. 236, etc. See further my articles in 
C.Q. on ‘ imitation’, to which I have referred above.) 

In view of all this it is somewhat remarkable to find the Athenian (i.e. Plato) in 
Laws X 88gcd ascribing to his materialistic opponents certain statements regarding 
art which are apparently identical with the views expressed by ‘Socrates’ (i.e. Plato) 
in Republic X. 

In Laws 888 sqq. the chief cause of atheism is discovered in an ‘argument 
which is regarded by many as the cleverest of all arguments.’ It is sponsored by 
‘our modern wiseacres’ (886c) and, thanks to poets and prosewriters who are 
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thought wise by our young men (890a), has been scattered broadcast among prac- 
tically the whole of mankind (891b). It represents a disease of human thought 
which is always recurring to afflict greater or smaller numbers at different times 
(888b 7). Its purport is as follows. ‘ Nature and chance’ brought into being the 
four elements, which by mechanical movements and combinations produced all 
things in heaven and earth ‘no thanks to mind or any god or art.’ Art is a thing 
produced by the things which nature produced; hence its works and itself are 
divorced from nature and worth nothing, except for some few arts which make 
it their function to help nature by their powers, e.g. medicine or agriculture. The 
art of law-making, in particular, is not one of these exceptions ; it has nothing what- 
soever in common with nature; it is purely ‘artificial’ and its assumptions are 
unnatural, unreal, false. One of these assumptions is the existence of the gods; but 
the gods do not exist by nature but by art, by law, by unreal convention. Another 
of these fictions is the distinction between right and wrong, which again has no 
warrant in nature; it is a mere convention, thoroughly artificial and subjective, 
since it changes with the changing notions of mankind. 

According to this argument of his opponents, the arts (save for a few ‘useful ’ 
arts) produce mere ‘ playthings’ which have no part at all in nature (reality), and are 
mere shadowy copies of things which owe their existence to nature, even as the arts 
themselves are but faint copies of the generative powers of nature (réxvnv—yeyevv7- 
cévas Tatdias Twas, AAnOGeias od opddpa petexovoas, GAAG ciSwr  Grra ovyyev7, 
éavrwv). Having nothing in common with nature (¢vo1s) art produces nothing of 
value (cz ovdatov). Similarly the Platonic Socrates in Republic X, dealing with 
‘imitative art’ (in the literal and condemnatory sense of the term ‘ imitative’), says 
that ‘imitation’ is a ‘ plaything,’ not serious or valuable, since it makes no contact 
with reality (racdcav twa wai ov orovdyny, 602b 8; ov cmrovdacréov eri TH TOLAKTY 
ronoe ws dGAnOGeias TE artopévy Kal orovdaig, 608a 6), The products of such art 
are faint copies of copies of reality, twice removed from nature and from truth 
(eiSwXAa, 598b 3, 7, 599a 7, d 3, et al.; pupnras eidmHXrAwv, 600e 5; ei dwra etdwdo- 
mowvvtTa, 605C 3; Tpirov ard tas Pigews, 597e, Cf. 597b 6, 598a 1; ard Tips 
dAnOGeias, 597e 7, Cf. 599a 1, 602c 2). 

The problem is to explain the fact that Plato’s opponents in the Laws are 
represented as using an argument already extensively employed in the Republic by 
Plato himself, and couched in the same terms as occur in the earlier work. The 
answer cannot be that Plato has changed his mind; for, as we have seen, the two 
dialogues agree in their attitude towards poetry and art. Rather it would appear 
that in the Republic Plato has used, against that art which is imitative in the bad 
sense of the term, an argument which the materialists (who, as we learn from this 
passage of the Laws, had some poets as their friends and supporters) had brought 
against law and art in general. The materialistic philosophers and poets had 
declaimed against justice as unnatural, against law as a conventional fiction, against 
all that is artificial on the ground that the artificial has no roots in nature and that 
the best life to live is that which is ‘correct according to nature.’ Thus the treat- 
ment of poetry in Republic X is, among other things, an avgumentum ad hominem. To 
these philosophers and their poet-friends Plato retorts that their view of ‘art’ as 
remote from nature is perfectly true of the kind of art which they favour, and which 
some of them practise. It is true of the art and poetry which have no basis in ideal 
reality (which is ‘ nature’ in the true sense of the term), and which are the work of 
men who are ignorant of, and therefore cannot ‘imitate,’ the truth of things. It is 
true of the art which represents merely the external and superficial appearances of 
things and cannot express their inner meaning. Plato is turning the tables on his 
opponents by an adroit use of their own argument ; and this discovery not merely 
adds point to the first half of the tenth book of the Republic, but also suggests a reason 
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why (to the mystification of many modern readers) he omitted to state there (except 
by implication) what he states explicitly elsewhere, that he condemns only the 
literal brand of imitation, not that rarer variety which works with one eye on the 
divine paradigm (Rep. 500-1), is inspired by knowledge of reality (Symp. 2122, 
Soph. 267de), or satisfies the standards of truth and goodness (Laws II). The reason 
for the omission is not merely the fact that he has adequately suggested his views on 
the two kinds of imitation (literal and metaphorical) earlier in the Republic, but also 
the fact that in this portion of the tenth book he is applying his earlier conclusions 
to the special discomfiture of some particular poet or school of poets whose material- 
istic and subjectivist doctrines appeared to him particularly dangerous. 

This distinction between the two kinds of ‘imitation’ (for which I have also 
contended elsewhere in the articles referred to above) is once more confirmed by the 
answer which the Laws provides to the atheistic argument summarized above. Briefly 
put, Plato’s answer is to the following effect. There is reason (law, design, art) in 
‘nature ’; and reason (whose nature is to rule by law) is ‘natural’ toman. Thus the 
antithesis between nature and law breaks down, in so far as law is, as it should be, 
reasonable. Further, if ‘nature’ is the correct term for the primary generative 
substance, then soul or mind is nature, not fire or air or any other material element 
(892c); for no physical motion or change is spontaneous, and therefore mind, the 
self-moving, must be posited as the cause of the mere imparted motion which we see 
around us in the world (895c). Thus the ‘things akin to soul,’ such as ‘ thought, art 
and law,’ are, both temporally and logically, prior to those material elements from 
which his opponents imagine the world took its rise (892ab)—an ‘evolution’ which, 
as Plato could have taught our more recent materialists, is mathematically impossible 
(967b). Art and mind produced the great and primary works (892b 5), and what 
the materialists wrongly call nature is later than, and derived from, the ‘art’ of the 
pre-existent and supreme soul (892b, 896e). It is true that Plato does not trouble to 
work out this argument in its application to mere human art, beyond making such 
general remarks as (8god) that ‘art and law exist by nature or are even more real 
than nature, since they are products of mind’ (vous). But since he evidently regards 
it as justifying the art of law-making, one is surely entitled to apply it to art in 
general. And this extended application is ready to hand: in so far as poetry or any 
art is ‘true to God and nature’ (¢@vo.v, as Homer and his fellows sometimes are— 
682a, xara Oedv—xai xara diorv), in so far as it is inspired by reason and law so that 
it is in actual contact with genuine reality (the realm of ideal truth) and does not 
slavishly dog the heels of material phenomena, to that degree it is a copy, not of the 
generative powers of nature falsely so called, but of the activity of the Prime Mover, 
God. True art is the but once (not twice) removed imitation of what Plato calls 
nature. Like the genuine philosopher, the true poet must in his creative activity 
strive to make himself ‘ as like God as is possible for a man.’ Or to put the matter 
in slightly more modern language, the true work of art is ‘ informed’ by an ‘idea’ 
suggested by the objects which it represents; and this idea it expresses in such sort 
as to express the meaning of phenomenal things in a way as good and valid as these 
latter express their own ‘idea.’ On Plato’s view true art is the interpretation of 
nature, in both senses of the word ‘nature.’ It has a foot in both realms. As 
compared with the serious business of dialectic it is still a ‘ plaything’; but it is a 
‘right noble plaything’ as compared with the lower forms of art (Phaedr. 276e 1, 
TaykaAnv mapa pavAnv radiav). 

Such then is what seems to me the only possible solution of the problem, and 
such the relations in which the passage stands to Plato’s general doctrine on art and 
poetry. The evidence definitely rules out of court any hypothesis which might 
assume that the unnamed Athenian of the Laws is contradicting the ‘ Socrates’ of the 
Republic. It was to preclude the danger of anyone’s entertaining any such notion 
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that I wrote the first paragraph of the present article. But we are now in a position 
to make the danger even more remote. The atheistic argument which we have 
considered suggests very cogent objections to Burnet’s separation (in G.P. I) of 
certain dialogues, including the Republic, as Socratic in doctrine, from certain others, 
including the Laws, as Platonic. For example, both dialogues seek to counter the 
immoralistic effects of the poetic mythology, which (in spite of Burnet and Taylor) 
was evidently, even towards the middle of the fourth century, sufficiently believed in 
order to be, in Plato’s view, inimical to the formation of sound views of conduct. 
Again, the antithesis of ‘nature’ and ‘law’ which confronts ‘Socrates’ in Rep. II 
still exercises Plato in his old age. The author of the Laws finds it as necessary as 
the author of the Republic or the Gorgias to refute the doctrine that might is right. 

The reason for Burnet’s procedure was his view that ‘Socrates’ in Plato is 
always (more rather than less) the historic Socrates. Hence (G.P. p. 122) Plato in 
the Republic is not ‘dealing with controversies of his own day.’ The Laws contains 
Plato’s ‘ final judgment’ on the Sophists of two or three generations earlier. But, 
one may ask, if this is his ‘ final,’ where are the preceding judgments to be found ? 
And wherein does his ‘ final judgment ’ differ from that propounded by ‘Socrates’ in 
the Gorgias and Republic? We are simply told that in Laws 88ge Plato is estimating 
‘the inevitable consequences’ (of the teaching of the Sophists) which were to be 
noted in Athens ‘7m the closing decades of the fifth century.’ (I give the phrase the italics 
it deserves.) Taylor (Plato p. 491) follows suit: the atheists of the Laws are ‘ the 
old physicists’ (italics again mine). It will be hard to pass ‘old.’ Plato in the 
middle of the fourth century says that the atheism is that of rwv véwv xai copwv 
(Laws 886d), who in Taylor's tvanslatin of the Laws cease to be ‘old’ and become 
‘our modern men of enlightenment.’ Further, Plato describes their theories in the 
present tense, regards them as very widespread (8g91b), and calls them a continually 
recurring disease of thought (888b 7). Plato’s interest in refuting them is not a 
piece of pedantic antiquarianism. On his own testimony there were materialists 
in fourth-century Athens; and the arguments on which they mainly relied are those 
which he describes in Laws X. Weare directly led by our passage to the general 
truth that ‘ Plato meant the dialogues to apply to the problems of his own time’ 
(G. C. Field, Plato and His Contemporanes p. 131. Cf. pp. 116, 195). 

It is clear, then, that the poets and philosophers whose atheism Plato refutes, 
belong mainly to the fourth century. This conclusion can be demonstrated in 
another way also. The arguments ascribed to them do not agree with any particular 
fifth-century system. E.g. the pre-eminence given to the four elements rules out 
(1) the Anaxagoreans, for whom the four ‘elements,’ though well-defined parts of the 
world, are not elemental, being compounded of the ‘seeds’ of things; (2) the 
Atomists (see England on 889b 4, who thinks that, were it not for the stress laid on 
the four elements, the Atomists would be the most likely target. Burnet, however, 
may be right in holding that Plato ‘knew nothing of Atomism ’—G.P. p. 97, cf. pp. 
93, 193). But the most significant point is this: what fifth-century physicists 
adopted im toto the antithesis of ‘nature’ and ‘law’ together with its immoralistic 
applications ? This use of the antithesis is admittedly characteristic of fifth-century 
Sophists like Antiphon (Field, of. cit. p. go) ; but there is no evidence that any fifth- 
century physicists incorporated this sophistic point in their systems. It is true that 
Taylor (Plato p. 490, Laws tr. p. lili) writes as though it were Plato himself who 
had combined ‘the corporealism of the early Ionian men of science’ with ‘the 
sophistic theory of the purely conventional and relative character of moral distinc- 
tions.’ These are ‘two historical factors’ which Plato apparently amused himself by 
fusing into one. England’s explanation is similar: since the arguments of Plato’s 
opponents ‘ remind us now of one school, now of another,’ he ‘ probably had no par- 
ticular school in mind.’ (I.e. Plato conflated all the materialistic philosophies he 
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knew.) But apart from the unwarranted ascription of mere antiquarianism to Plato 
(refuted above), there is the fact that the ‘combination’ is not apparent in Plato’s 
account of the atheistic argument, which reads as a single whole: material nature 
created man, man created the gods, justice, etc. ; therefore the gods, justice, etc., are 
purely artificial and unreal. This is one argument, not a conflation of two ; and it is 
the argument which the aged but by no means doting Plato treats as ‘ modern.’ 

But the fourth century is continuous with the fifth. If we divide Greek history 
into epochs we make no division in or about 400 B.c. It is easy enough to see the 
fifth-century source of the atheistic argument, since Plato himself in Laws XII 967bce 
gives us the clue ; he is attacking the modern disciples of Anaxagoras. The clue is 
confirmed by two clear references to the doctrines of Anaxagoras in Laws X :— 

(1) 886d: our clever young men are taught by certain illuminati the (Anaxa- 
gorean) doctrine that the sun and moon are mere earth and stones. 

(2) 895a 6: according to most of our materialistic opponents all things were 
originally ‘ together’ and stationary ; how, then, did motion begin and the order of the 
universe arise from chaos? It is here that the physicists go wrong; motion could 
not have been caused by chance or matter; the spontaneous motion characteristic of 
soul must be prior to ‘things.’ This passage agrees with Aristotle’s report of 
Anaxagoras’ views (RP® 154). England, misled by ‘ stationary,’ thinks that the refer- 
ence is to the Eleatics and, in particular, Melissus. But the Eleatics denied that 
there is such a thing as motion. Against them Plato would have to argue for what 
in fact he assumes, namely, that motion is actual. Assuming that motion began (as 
Anaxagoras held) Plato is considering what kind of motion must have come first. 
(ravra owov is Anaxagorean, not Eleatic ; crain, cf. 7)penovvrwy of Anaxagoras accord- 
ing to Aristotle, points to Anaxagoras as much as to Melissus; and the assumption 
that motion exists is Anaxagorean, not Eleatic.) For a similar reason Plato cannot 
be arguing against Atomism, according to which motion is eternal and had no 
beginning. 

The original culprit, then, is our old friend Anaxagoras, who failed to make 
proper use of his doctrine of ‘mind’ (Phaed. 96), not seeing clearly that mind is 
primordial and not subsequent to things. Of fourth-century Anaxagoreans we know 
nothing. But Anaxagoras himself had a pupil, Archelaus, whose case will repay 
consideration. With Archelaus ‘ mind’ as a principle of the universe became even 
less important that it was for his master ; it is apparently no longer ‘simple,’ no 
longer the xooporo.s, or even (except in some very vague sense, e.g. as a sort of 
tendency inhering in things) the cause of motion; and on the other hand he seems to 
have given greater prominence than his master to the four elements and to the hot 
and the cold, the heavy and the light (RP 217a, 218. Burnet EGP p. 368). All this 
suggests Laws X 889b 6. But the most important point of all is that he engaged, 
like his master, in ethical studies; and according to D.L. II 16 he taught the 
sophistic belief that justice exists not by nature but by convention. The authority 
is poor and late; and even if it were the best possible, it would not entitle us to 
assume that Archelaus combined his physics and his ethics into the well-knit whole 
which confronts us in Laws X. But it suggests at least that his followers may have 
achieved this result. Now Archelaus was an Athenian and probably taught his 
doctrines at Athens. May we not assume that his Athenian disciples treated his 
doctrines in the same way as he himself had treated those of Anaxagoras, modifying 
them in the direction of purely mechanical materialism and ethical subjectivism ? If 
so, we can at last understand what argument Plato is attacking. It is the popular 
and somewhat eclectic materialism of fourth-century Athens, which, whatever it may 
owe to other sources, owes most to the teaching of Anaxagoras and his Athenian 
disciple, Archelaus. (We may well believe that ‘physical philosophy,’ as such, 
ceased with Archelaus—RP 216, i.e. that no new purely physical system was 
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achieved in the fourth century. But this does not mean that in the fourth century 
there were no adherents of ‘ physical philosophy’ together with its ethical implica- 
tions which now become fully explicit. And there were in fact physical theorists of 
whom we know nothing; who, for example, and of what century, were those 
mentioned in 8g9ga as holding that the sun is moved by a soul not directly but 
indirectly through an intermediate body of air or fire /) 

These fourth-century disciples of a somewhat degenerate Anaxagoreanism were 
not sufficiently distinguished to leave any of their names behind. But we may well 
believe that, as Plato tells us, they counted some poets among their number. We 
have only to assume that Euripides (not to mention Epicharmus) had his successors 
who identified Zeus with aither or what you please, even perhaps with the ‘ whirl’ 
which (instead of mind) set the seeds of things in order (cf. Aristophanes Clouds 380). 
Since the fifth century merged imperceptibly into the fourth, I should not object if 
anyone likes to believe that (as Aristotle was supposed to do before Mr. J. D. 
Denniston’s note on xa@ézrep xai in C.R. XLIII (1929) p. 60, cf. his Greek Particles 
p. 296; and as Gudeman and Rostagni—even in his 1934 edition of the Poetscs— 
still suppose) Plato meant by the term ‘ modern poets’ Euripides and his successors. 
Certainly in Plato’s view Euripides would be among those who went wrong on the 
nature of soul ; in Supp. 531, for example, he represents the soul as coming from the 
aither and returning thereto—cf. the epitaph on those who fell at Potidaea. And if 
it be retorted that father aither is not for Euripides a purely physical element (any 
more than it is necessarily such in the epitaph, for which reason Gomperz’ comment 
that it represents almost an official denial of personal immortality is somewhat rash) 
Plato’s answer remains the same: mind or soul has been confused by these thinkers 
with physical elements ; like Archelaus, they have not isolated it in its purity so as 
to understand its true nature, and in particular its priority to material things. This 
is the error of all those who have ever yet dabbled in physical researches (8gIc). 


Two notes may be added : 

(1) The last cited passage of the Laws (8g1c) would have been a strangely tart 
and unfilial censure of Socrates, had Socrates ever been in the least prominent as a 
physical researcher. For a plain refutation of Taylor’s exaggerated view of Socrates’ 
physical interests (which cannot have gone beyond, if so far as, an ‘ undergraduate 
course’ under Archelaus) see R. Hackforth, The Composition of Plato’s Apology 


pp. 146 sqq. 


(2) The passage of Euripides Suppliants (531 sqq.) above cited would have been, 


offensive enough to Plato as commonly read. (Give the dead burial, says ‘Theseus. 
To refuse it does no harm to them since in any case the dead are dead, their soul is 
returned to the aither and their body to the earth.) But it would be peculiarly 
offensive if Murray’s reading in 533 (areA@eiv from Stobaeus) is correct (certainly it 
makes the passage read more easily); in which case Theseus says: Allow the dead 
to be buried, allow their souls to depart to the aither and their bodies to the earth (as 
though interment were necessary for this dissolution to take place), thus combining, 
with a fine poetic disregard for sense, those Ionian ideas on the soul which Plato 
finds so pernicious, with the traditional view of the necessity of burial rites, a view 
which Plato finds it necessary to curb in Laws 959. 
J. Tare. 
TBE UNIvERsITy, St. ANDREWS. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FIRST BOOK OF LUCAN 


13-18 heu, quantum terrae potuit pelagique parari 
hoc quem ciuiles hauserunt sanguine dextrae, 
unde uenit Titan et nox ubi sidera condit 
quaque dies medius flagrantibus aestuat horis 
et qua bruma rigens ac nescia uere remitti 
astringit Scythico glacialem frigore pontum ! 


The mistranslation by Mr. J. D. Duff of nox ubi stdeva condit as ‘where night 
hides the stars’ is also the interpretation of many commentators from Sulpitius in 
the last decade of the fifteenth century to Lejay in the last decade of the nineteenth. 
Lucan is clearly speaking of East and West in 15, of South in 16, and of North in 
17-18. How can night be said to hide the stars in the West? Burman saw the 
difficulty and expressed himself thus: ‘. . . dubito, an recte dicatur, nox condere 
stdeva, id est, stellas, quae sole cadente prodeunt, et se spectanda praebent, obscurare 
et occulere: neque nunc occurrit alius ex veteribus locus, unde ita locutos fuisse 
Poetas appareat. Nox enim adveniens prodit sidera, praecipitans uero, aurora 
adveniente, potest recte dici condeve, et quasi auferre ex oculis hominum sidera.’ 
Burman then was tempted to understand sideva as the sun, but could not parallel 
this use of the plural, although he admitted the use of stdeva solis. He cited Ouid. 
Met. 14, 172-3 caelumque et sideva solis | vespicio, as did Haskins, who took the same 
view with hesitation. Ezra de Clerq van Jever in his Specimen Selectarum Obser- 
vattonum, which he published at Leiden in 1772, definitely understood sideva as the 
sun, though he could parallel only sdus in the singular from Ouid. A.A. 1, 723-4 
aequovis unda | debet et a vadtws sideris esse miger. But, it may be said, these Ovidian 
passages are such that no ambiguity is possible, and are not quite relevant to Lucan’s 
phrase. 

The sense of the line is unde uentt Titan et nox ult sideva (Titants) condtt. Exactly 
parallel are two passages which commentators and translators alike have failed to 
understand, namely Val. Flacc. 3, 730-1 tlicet extremt nox litore Solts Htberas | condtdit 
alta domos et sideva sustulit axis, where stdeva is siderva Solis, and Stat. Theb. 7, 45-6 
laedituy aduevsum Phoelt iubar, ipsaque sedem | lux timet, et durus contristat stdeva 
fulgor, where Phoebi qualifies all three nouns tubar, lux and siderva. Probably stdeva 
in Val. Flacc. 6, 441-2 illius adfatus sparsosque per auta sucos | sidera fixa pauent et aut 
stupet orbita Solis must be understood like orbita with aut Solis. Sideva is used ab- 
solutely of the sun at Manil. 3, 18-19 (of the banquet of Thyestes, which took place 
in broad daylight') (non veferam) natorum epulas conuersaque sidera retro | eveptumque diem, 
Stat. Stlu. 5, 3,96-7 (also of Thyestes) qui furtas regumque domos auersaque caelo | sidera 
tervifico super intonuere cothurno, and Claud. Cons. Stil. 1, 63 (vex) uaga testatuy woluentem 
stdeva Mithvam, which is mistranslated in the Loeb edition, but correctly listed in 
Birt’s index. I have noted /unae sideva at Ciris 37-8, Merobaudes Carm. 1, 13-14 and 
Boeth. Cons. 1, 2, 9, and Saturnia sidera at Val. Flacc. 2, 364. Astra is used similarly 
of the sun at Verg. Aen. 6, 725-6 lucentemque globum Lunae Titaniaque astra | spiritus 
intus alt (in spite of the assertions of commentators like Mr, T. E. Page and Mr. 
J. W. Mackail), and also at Stat. Theb. 1, 305 (Atlantsades) obnubtique comas et tempevat 
astva galevo, id. 4,691 and 11,94. The origin of these plurals is probably due to ideas 


1 See Sen. Thyest. passim, including 793-5 cur,  horae | nocturna uocat lumina Vesper, e.q.s. 
Phoebe, tuos vapis aspectus ? | nondum serae nuntius 
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like that of utyumque sidus (used of heavenly bodies visualised at their rising and at 
their setting). Hor. Carm. Saec. 9-11 dwells on the identity of reappearing suns : 
alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui | promis et celas aliusque et idem | nasceris. Compare 
Ouid. Met. 1, 338 litora uoce veplet sub utroque tacentia Phoebo, and Rutil. Namat. 1, 123-4 
astrorum flammae venouant occasibus ortus ; | lunam finirs cernis, ut incipiat. 


72-77 sic, cum compage soluta 
saecula tot mundi suprema coegerit hora 
antiquum repetens iterum chaos, omnia mixtis 
sidera sideribus concurrent, ignea pontum 
astra petent, tellus extendere litora nolet 
excutietque fretum, .. . 


So this passage is usually punctuated, though Mr. Housman, following Bentley, 
goes further and brackets ommia. . . concurrent on the ground that the reminiscence 
of Sen. Ad Marc. de Cons. 26, 6 and Ben. 6, 22 in sideva sideribus concurrent is spoiled 
by omnta and mixtis (‘nulla enim omnibus sideribus mixta esse possunt sidera, quibus 
illa concurrant’), that stdeva closely followed by tgnea astra is awkward, and that 
Lucan only introduces a break in the sense after the fourth foot when that foot is a 
dactyl.! But Lucan’s continual indebtedness to his uncle must make us unwilling 
to think that the phrase sideva sidevibus concurrent is an interpolation. The meaning 
of mtxtis stderibus is made clear by Manil. 4, 386 mixta sed in pluris soctantur sidera 
utves and 414-5 namque omnia mixtis | uivibus et uario consurgunt sideva textu, where the 
similarity of the language to that of Lucan must be observed. The expression may 
be paraphrased fully in the words ‘with power augmented from their clash’, For 
the heavenly bodies to be ignea was a Stoic attribute,? as may be seen from Cic. N.D. 
2, 15, 39°40 atque hac mundt diuinitate perspecta tribuenda est stdertbus eadem diuinttas .. . 
neque ulla praeterea sunt admixta natura... . atque ea quidem tota esse tgnea duovum sensuum 
testumonio confirmart Cleanthes putat, tactus et oculorum (cf. Stat. Theb. 1, 499 tgnea 
multiuago transmitits sideva lapsu). In 75, however, I believe that Lucan uses ignea to 
qualify stdeva, not astva, and in the sense of tgnifera (i.e. ‘ignem ad terras ferentia’),* 
just as at 3, 40-2 Titan tam pronus in undas | tbat et igniferi tantum demerserat orlts | 
quantum desse solet lunae, where tgniferti seems merely to have the force of tgnet. 

Lucan is now seen to mean that, when the éxrvpwors comes, all the heavenly 
bodies will meet and mingle their violence in flames. The whole idea is well illus- 
trated by Sen. N.Q. 3, 29, 1 (Berosus) arsuva enim tervena contendit, quandoque omnia 
sideva, quae nunc diuersos agunt cursus, in Cancrum conuenerint . . . inundationem futuram, 
cum eadem siderum turba in Capricornum conuenent. Lucan can use omnis with another 
adjective, as at 6, 485-6 omne potens animal leti genttumque nocere | et pauet Haemonias et 
morttbus instruit artes, or 7, 391-2 tunc omne Latinum | fabula nomen erit. 

The meaning of pontum | astra petent is simply that celestial bodies, especially 
the sun (see my note on the preceding passage), will set and leave the world in 
darkness (cf. Sen. Ad Polyb. de Cons. 1, 2 hoc untuersum . . . dtes altquis disstpabst et in 
confustonem uetevem tenebrvasque demerget). The false connexion of ignea with astra 
instead of stdeva in our passage may be due to a reminiscence of Verg. Aen. 4, 352 
quotiens astra ignea surgunt. Should pontum | astra petent seem an abrupt phrase 
without an epithet for either noun, it may be observed that both lack a qualifying 
adjective at 4, 525-6 as well: mec segnis uergere ponto | tunc evat astra polus. If, then, 


1 The deletion of omnia .. . concurrentis also _ sitientis Sivius Indos | avdebat caelo, et medium sol 
approved by Professor Eduard Fraenkel in igneus orbem | hausevat: arebant herbae, e.q.s., 
Gnomon 2 (1926) p. 507. where igneus does not merely describe a condition 

2 Compare the not uncommon use of tgnes= _ of the sun, but implies the heat that he brings to 
‘heavenly bodies’, as at Verg. Aen. 2, 154. bear on the earth, and so = ignifer. 

3 Cf. Verg. Georg. 4, 425-8 iam vapidus torrens 
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the comma is placed after ignea, not concurrent, there can be no metrical objection. 
The passage is too Stoic in sentiment and too dependent on Seneca to justify any 
assumptions of interpolation. 


158-159 hae ducibus causae; suberant sed publica belli 
semina, quae populos semper mersere potentes. 


This is the punctuation of Mr. Housman, who follows Burman in thus dividing 
158. It is right to place the stop before and not after subevant, but such semicolons 
or colons as most editors print are too violent in their suggestion that evant should be 
understood, and account for Mr. Duff's ‘Such were the motives of the leaders. But 
among the people there were hidden causes of war’. Francken’s comma here is 
sufficiently strong, for with causae there must be understood both subevant and bell, 
and hae ducibus causae (suberant) should be rendered ‘Such were the latent reasons 
why the leaders waged war’. Lucan has just been emphasizing the violent contrast 
between the characters of Pompey and Caesar, wherein lay the indirect causes of 
war, and the Commenta Bernensia remind us that previously at 67 he had said fert 
animus causas tantarum expromere verum. For subsum with causa Burman compares 
Ouid. Fast. 4, 368 an sua causa subest ?, to which 2, 514; 4, 1403; 5, 350; and 6, 266 
might be added. Other instances from prose authors are given by the Thes. Ling. 
Lat. III, 666. 


217-219 tum uires praebebat hiemps atque auxerat undas 
tertia iam grauido pluuialis Cynthia cornu 
et madidis Euri resolutae flatibus Alpes. 


That there had been three nights of rain was a view of Thomas Farnaby, and 
Mr. Housman adopts it. Farnaby’s suggestion, however, was merely put forward 
tentatively as an alternative to the true explanation of tertia Cynthia, which he also 
mentioned.! Mr. Housman compares Ouid. Fast. 6, 235-6 tertia post Nonas vemoueve 
Lycaona Phoebe | fertuy, which will not do on account of the explicit statement fost 
Nonas. The usual view of commentators since Sulpitius that tertta Cynthia is the 
third night after the new moon is undoubtedly correct, for this is the natural and 
ordinary meaning of the phrase tertia luna, as a glance at any lexicon of repute will 
show. 

Haskins’s rendering of gvauido cornu as horn ‘surcharged with rain’ is typical 
of all attempts previously made to explain the line, which is imitated by Val. Flacc. 
2, 56 puraque nec grauido surrexit Cynthia cornu, but such translations do an injustice 
to the expressive and unusual word grvauido. It is a mistake to imagine that grautdus 
when applied to the moon should have the same meaning as when it describes the 
condition of clouds, as at Ouid. Trist. 1, 2, 107 fallor, an inctpiunt grauidae uanescere 
nubes ? 

Earth shine, first explained scientifically by Leonardo da Vinci and celebrated 
in modern literature by the anonymous ballad Sir Patrick Spens 49-50 ‘1 saw the new 
moon late yestreen / Wi’ the auld moon in her arm’, was known in antiquity,’ as is 
clearly shown by the description of the moon in her first quarter as evxvxAos in 
Theoph. De Signis 38 yeuudvos 5¢ rade. . . Td TeAHviov Edv dpOdv 7 péxpe TeTpAdos Kat 

1 Farnaby’s false view was not original, and centuries to Mr. R. Samse in Phil. Woch. of 
was practically that of Micyllus in the quarto 9th October, 1920, pp. 981-2, and M. Bourgery. 





edition of 1551 published at Frankfurt. Another 
view, which is found in the Commenta Bernensia 
(Usener, p. 25), has held some sway since the 
time of Omnibonus Leonicenus, whose com- 
mentary was first published at Venice in 1475, 
and is to the effect that tertia Cynthia means the 
third month. It has persisted down through the 


2 Cf. Camille-Flammarion A stronomie Populaire 
(Paris, 1905) pp. 129-131 for a good account of 
la lumiéve cendvée, and in addition an article ac- 
companied: by an excellent photograph and 
entitled Le Clair de Terre sur la Lune by Gabrielle 
Camille-Flammarion in L’Jilustration of 20th 


July, 1935, p. 396. 
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et evKukAor, xeydoe péxpe dexoropov.' Lucan 5, 546-8 refers to the same phenomenon : 
lunaque non gracilt survexit lucida cornu | aut orbits medii puros exesa vecessus, | nec duxst 
vecto tenuata cacumina cornu. Papillon, Mr. T. E. Page and Sidgwick, all following 
Kennedy, knew that Vergil at Georg. 1, 427 sqq. was referring to earth shine as a 
prognostic, although Sidgwick failed to see that the Vergilian description of it lies in 
the words /una reuertentes cum primum colligit ignis, | si nigrum obscuro comprenderst aera 
cornu, | maxumus agricolis pelagoque pavabitur imber (427-9). Mr. Housman would dis- 
sociate the passage of Aratus (778-98), which describes lunar prognostica, from any 
bearing on Lucan 1, 218, but Aratus undoubtedly is referring to earth shine at 785-7: 
maxiwv dé Kai duPAcinor Kepaias / rétpatov éx tpitarowo ddws amevnvov Exovea | H VOTH 
apPrAvvrac 1 voaTos eyyus éovTos, as the scholiast (Maass p. 289)? saw. I would lay 
stress upon zaxiwy here in this connexion. Certainly grauido cornu affords a vivid 
picture of the new moon appearing to carry the old moon in her womb or bosom, i.e. 
between her horns. 

The danger of placing any reliance on the exactness of Lucan’s astronomical 
detail as far as concerns January in the year 49 B.c. is emphasized by Mr. Housman 
on pp. 325-7 of his edition, yet, should Lucan be speaking from accurate knowledge, 
the following observation may be considered. As the Rubicon was crossed on the 
night of the roth, the new moon occurred on the 8th. The following full moon 
should, then, have fallen on the 22nd or 23rd, and, in fact, at 538-9 Lucan speaks of 
a lunar eclipse as happening some time soon after the flight of the Senate on the 18th. 


311-313 ueniat longa dux pace solutus 
milite cum subito partesque in bella togatae 
Marcellusque loquax et nomina uana Catones. 


At the beginning of the Civil War there were three Marcelli in public life: 
(i) C. Claudius Marcellus, the consul of 50 B.c., who proposed that Caesar should be 
declared a public enemy and commissioned Pompey to defend the constitution, 
(ii) C. Claudius Marcellus, consul in 49 and cousin of (1), and (iii) M. Claudius 
Marcellus, consul in 51, cousin of (i) and brother of (ii). The last mentioned was 
anxious to have Caesar recalled from Gaul long before the legal time, as we know 
from Cic. Fam. 8, 1, 2. Commentators differ as to which Marcellus was meant, and, 
though the majority are divided fairly evenly between (i) and (ii), Haskins fastens 
on (ili). 

In Catones we have the not uncommon use of the plural for the singular, and in 
Marcellusque loguax I believe that the reverse is the case and that Lucan is thinking 
of all three Marcelli, if not, at least of (i) and (ii), who certainly had enough to say at 
various times against Caesar in the Senate. For the singular instead of the plural 
cf. 254-5 nos primi Senonum motus Cimbrumque ruentem | uidimus, as is common with 
names of tribes in poetry. Mr. H. J. Bell? among other examples cites 9, 955 Heroas 
lacrimoso litove turres, where Hevoas=‘of Hero and Leander’, Hor. Caym. 3, 1, 27-8 
saeuus Avcturi cadentis | impetus aut orientis Haedi and Prop. 2, 26, 56 purus et Haedus 
evit, where Haedus=the three Haedi.* I am convinced that the singular of Decsus 
is used for the plural at Prop. 4, 1, 45 tunc animi ueneve Dect Brutique secures, and 
Luc. 2, 308 deuotum hostiles Decium pressere cateruae. The former line is illustrated 
by Haskins’s parallel for the latter from luv. 8, 254 plebetae Dectorum animae. 


1 Cited in the Loeb translation of Aratus by 3 The Latin Dual and Poetic Diction (Oxford, 
G. R. Mair p. 441 n. 1923) PP. 3-4- 
2 Commentariorum in Aratum Reliquiae (Berlin, 4 Mr. Housman on p. xlv of his edition of 


1898): itague in tertia (luna) si tota in circuitu Manilius V adds to these two references Ouid. 
uideris undique pallidiovem, magis et tunc tempestas A.A.1, 410 mergitur Haedus, 
erit, 
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399-401 hi uada liquerunt Isarae, qui, gurgite ductus 
per tam multa suo, famae maioris in amnem 
lapsus ad aequoreas nomen non pertulit undas. 


With apologists for Lucan’s exact and conscientiously acquired geographical 
knowledge like René Pichon! I find it impossible to agree. Lejay’s view? that 
Lucan had a list or a map of the peoples of Gaul, with the names of some rivers and 
mountains, so that he could make indiscriminate use of them, is well justified when 
one thinks of the gross errors in Book I alone. V. 219, quoted above, means no 
more than it says when it speaks of the Rubicon having its source in the Alps. To 
vv. 396-8 deseruere cauo tentortia fixa Lemanno | castvaque quae Vosegi curuam super ardua 
vipam | pugnaces pictis cohibebant Lingonas aymis no other explanation can be given 
except that Lucan thought Vosegus was the name of a river, as Salomon Reinach* 
and Mr. Duff agree; while those who say with Pichon that ‘#fa peut se dire d’une 
limite quelconque’ fail to bring forward satisfactory proof of their statement. In 
the same way at 419 Lucan seems to place the Nemetes, who belonged to the neigh- 
bourhood of Speyer, between the Gironde and the Pyrenees, and at 432 the Cinga, a 
river of Hither Spain, in Gaul. At 427 he makes the Aruerni, not the Aedui, claim 
blood-relationship with Rome. Such instances might be multiplied.‘ 

In this passage the language is applicable to a gently flowing river. Ductus is 
reminiscent of passages like Sen. N.Q. 4, 2, 5 excttatis. . . aquts, quas (Ntlus) sine 
tumultu lent alueo duxevat and Sil. 4, 87 (Ticinus) somniferam ductt lucents gurgite lympham. 
In fact ductus =deductus, and we are reminded of Claud. Pan. Dict. Man. Theod. Cons. 
235-6 eadem clementia sani | gurgitis inmensum deductt in ostia Gangen. Per tam multa 
(with wada, as Mr. Housman rightly explains) leaves behind the same feeling, and 
lapsus, according to Mr. Page on Verg. Aem. 4, 524 ‘suggests motion which is smooth 
and steady’. 

The Isara is certainly not a river with a smooth current, as the Elder Pliny 
knew (N.H. 3, 5, 2) unde dictus multo Galliarum fertilissimus Rhodanus amnss, ex Alpibus 
se vaptens per Lemannum lacum segnemque deferens Avarim, nec minus se tpso torrentes 
Isavam et Druentiam, nor is it often mentioned in classical literature. A glance at the 
map will reveal that the descent of the Isére is rapid, and will also tell us that it is 
not the appropriate river for Lucan to mention as losing its waters and its name in 
the Rhone. The river which flows southward in a smooth course, until the Rhone 
bursts upon it from the East and then turns South with it, is the Saéne, as the 
ancients themselves recognized, e.g. Strabo 4, 1, 11, p. 186 6 "Apap. . . tapadaBov 
& vorepov tov AotvBuw . . . érixparjoas TO dvopate Kal yevopevos €£ dudoiv’ Apap cvppioyer 
to ‘Podave. madwv 8’ érixparijoas 6 ‘Podavds eis Tv Ovievvay péperar.® Lucan seems to 
be unconsciously recollecting Sen. Apocol. 7 ubi Rhodanus ingens amne praevapido fiust, | 
Avarque dubitans, quo suos cursus agat, | tacitus quietis adluit npas uadis. Accordingly, it 
is clear that, as is his wont, he is careless of geographical detail in attributing to the 
Isara the characteristics of the Arar. We should be as certain of the confusion that 


1 Les Sources de Lucain (Paris, 1912), especially  Housman’s spirited response to the former in 
Pp. 23 sqq. the same issue of the C.X. pp. 129-31, I feel 


2 Edition, pp. xlix-l. that it is dangerous to emend inaccuracies in 

3 Pichon of. ctt. p. 26, n. 2. Lucan merely because they are inaccuracies. 

‘ Is it necessary to alter Alpem to Albim at 481 5 For the sluggishness of the Arar contrasted 
with van Jever or beilis to Belgis at 463 with with the violence of the Rhodanus cf. Caes, 
Bentley? Protests have been registered against B.G. 1, 12,1; Sil. 15, 503-4; Claud. im Rujn, 2, 
such readiness in emendation by Heitland in 11, im Eutrop. 2, 269, Pan. Dict. Man. Theod. 
an article entitled Prof. Housman, Bentley, Lucan Cons. 52-3; and our own author at I, 433-4 and 
in C.R. xv (1901) pp. 78-80 and H. Stewart 6, 475-6. 
in C.R. xxvi (1912) p. 184. In spite of Mr. 
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was in his mind as of the true reading at Liu. 21, 31, 4. It remains to mention that 


there is in Sil. 3, 451-4 an implicit correction of Lucan: 


auget opes stanti similis tacitoque liquore 

mixtus Arar, quem (Rhodanus) gurgitibus complexus anhelis 
cunctantem inmergit pelago raptumque per arua 

ferre uetat patrium uicina ad litora nomen. 


475-484 (est qui adferat) . . . qua Nar Tiberino inlabitur amni 

barbaricas saeui discurrere Caesaris alas; 
ipsum omnes aquilas conlataque signa ferentem 
agmine non uno densisque incedere castris. 
nec qualem meminere uident: maiorque ferusque 

480 mentibus occurrit uictoque inmanior hoste. 
tunc inter Rhenum populos Alpemque iacentes 
finibus Arctois patriaque a sede reuolsos 
pone sequi, iussamque feris a gentibus urbem 
Romano spectante rapi. 


481 tunc ZVC Prisc. Gram. Lat. (K.) II p. 328, hunc GU, nunc MP, 


Haskins rightly explains Caesar’s well-known phrase densss castris' in 478 as 
‘covering Italy with his encampments’ where commentators like Lemaire and 
Francken, as well as Mr. Duff in his translation ‘ crowded camps’, go wrong. 

On 480 Mr. Housman follows Oudendorp and says ‘wuicto hoste, quam is, quem 
uicerat, hostis’. Mr. Duff manifests agreement by translating ‘more savage than the 
foe he has conquered’ (t.e. the Gauls). On the other hand, Haskins renders ‘ more 
terrible from the conquest of the foe’, and compares alitoy with the ablative of cause 
at Hor. Carm. 3, 5, 40. Among the older commentators Farnaby admits both 
possibilities. The second of the two, however, is confirmed by Verg. Aen. 1, 347 
Pygmalion scelere ante alios immantor omnes and Val. Flacc. 2, 614-5 Asiamque prementem | 
effugit abruptis Europa immanwr ons. For the ablative of cause cf. also Stat. Theb. 1, 
32-3 tempus ertt, cum Pievio tua fortior oestro | facta canam. 

In 481 Oudendorp is the last of the editors to print twnc, a reading which is 
rejected by Mr. Housman on the ground that he has yet to find a certain parallel for 
tunc used in the sense of praeterea. Mr. Housman does not mention that Oudendorp, 
whose note says ‘tunc, quod notat praetevea, deinde’, admitted the possibility accord- 
ingly of tunc being equivalent to deinde, which is not the same thing as signifying 
praeterea. Of the three alternative readings, tunc is not only vouched for on the best 
authority, but also gives the best sense. It marks the transference of subject and 
offers the reader a vivid contrast between, on the one hand, Caesar and his own 
soldiers mentioned in 477-8 and, on the other, the barbarians of 481 ff. who are 
following behind. On the contrary hunc is weak after ipsum in 477, and nunc may be 
disregarded. Tunc often has the sense of mox or deinde (cf. 508, 608; 2, 430, 670 etc.), 
and for the adverb pone being used with these words cf. Val. Flacc. 4, 197-8 mox omne 
pecus formidine pulsa | pone subtt, 

In 484 Romano is wrongly rendered by Mr. Duff as ‘the Romans’, but is rightly 
understood as Caesar by Cortius, who cites 2, 208 spectator sceleris (of Sulla). 
Furthermore, at 5, 131 and 195 Apollo’s priestess Phemonoe addresses Appius as 
O Romane, and at 10, 268 Caesar himself is called Romane by Acoreus the priest. 
Besides, Lucan goes on in 486-522 to tell how Rome was abandoned of its 
citizens. 


1 Cf. Caesar B.G. 7, 36, 2 castris . . . in monte Galli . . . superiorem partem collis . . . densissimts 
positis mediocribus circum se interuallis, and 7, 46,3 castris compleuerant. 
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qualis, cum turbidus Auster 
reppulit a Libycis inmensum Syrtibus aequor 
500 fractaque ueliferi sonuerunt pondera mali, 
desilit in fluctus deserta puppe magister 
nauitaque et nondum sparsa conpage carinae 
naufragium sibi quisque facit, sic urbe relicta 
in bellum fugitur. 


498-504 


For inmensum Bentley, comparing Hor. Epod, 10, 5-6, conjectured inuersum, to 
which Mr. Housman in his note seems inclined to lend his approval, though he does 
not print it. That immensum is right, however, must be clear to the reader of Verg. 
Aen. 1, 102-17, which is the description of the storm, where a huge sea rages round 
the quicksands mentioned in 111 (¢.g. 103 fluctusque ad stdera tollit, 105 praeruptus aquae 
mons, 114 ingens pontus), and also manifest from Aen. 1, 146 (Neptunus) uastus aperst 
Syrtes, and Auien. Perteg. 293-4 mator uasta stbt late trahtt aequora Syritss | infidumque rate 
pelagus funit. An exact defence of inmmensum may be advanced from Sall. Jug. 78 (a 
description of the Syrtes) nam ubt mare magnum esse et saenuive uentis coepit, imum 
harenamque et saxa ingentia fluctus trahunt, 

Naufragium stbt quisque facit,on account of the stht, means something different 
from the usual phrase which can be illustrated from Ter. Andr. 222 nauem is fregit apud 
Andrum insulam etc. and is found at Cic. Fam. 16, 9, 1 interea qui cupide profecti sunt, 
multt naufragia fecerunt, Very. 2, 5, 98 Atheniensium nobilitatis imperit gloriae naufragium 
factum existimatur, or Quid. Ex Pont. 2,6, 11 nunc mht naufragio quid prodest discere 
facto ? ; nor can assent be granted to Cortius’s explanation of ‘ voluntarium naufragium 
patitur’’ or Lemaire’s ‘ sponte sibi naufragium faciunt’.’ It is equivalent to nauem sili 
quisque fregit, taken literally. Some shipwrecked sailors, like Styrus in Val. Flacc. 8, 
360-3, did not have the chance to look for spars until they were in the water, but 
others, like the crew in Act. A post. 27, 43-4? apparently had time to take them from 
the vessel. Cf. Cic. Off. 3, 23, 89 st tabulam de naufvagio stultus arnipuerit. Had St. 
Ambrose the passage in Lucan in his mind when he wrote (De Excessu Fratris sus 
Satyvi 1, 43) atgue tta se detecit 1n mare, non vequivens de nauts compage resolutam tabulam, 


cut supernatans tuuaretur ? 


turn cardine tellus 
subsedit, ueteremque iugis nutantibus Alpes 
discussere niuem. Tethys maioribus undis 
Hesperiam Calpen summumgue inpleuit Atlanta. 


552°555 


A glance at the Thes. Ling. Lat. III, 443-4 will show that Heitland* was wrong 
in saying that the common sense of cardo is ‘axis’ in astronomical passages. The 
word primarily means ‘ pole’, 7.e. one of the four points where the axis intersects and 
so may be said to provide a ‘hinge’ for the earthly and heavenly spheres,‘ and this is 
its meaning here. Swubsedit cannot mean ‘stopped’ (Haskins), and Mr. Duff’s 
‘stopped short upon its axis’ for cardine subsedit is a similar misconception. M. 
Bourgery’s ‘ Alors la terre s’affaissa’ is better, even though he goes on to say ‘sur 
son axe.’ Cortius and Mr. Housman explain the passage by 6, 481-2 tevva quoque 
inmott concussit ponderis axes | et medium uergens titubautt misus in orbem, where axes is 
used in the sense of cardines. Lucan’s conception of the poles being thrown out of 


3 Introduction to the edition of Haskins 
(London, 1887) p. xc. 

4 The locus classicus for the description of the 
axis of the universe and of the world in Latin 
poetry is Manil, 1, 275-93. 


1 Mr. Duff's refuge is to translate literally 
‘each man makes shipwreck for himself’. 

2 On this passage Wetstein, as valuable to the 
present age as he was to Richard Porson, cites 
corresponding /oci from Achilles Tatius, Galen, 
the Anthology, Euripides and Phaedrus, 
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gear may be paralleled from Columella 1, 1, 4 tempus fove quo cardimes mundt loco 
moueventuy and Stat. Theb. 1, 349 (uente) axem .. . emoto cardine uellunt. Just as a 
shock to the celestial cardines would cause the universe to fall (Sen. Thyest. 875-7 nos 
e tanto uisi populo | dignit premeret quos euerso | cardine mundus ?), so once the terrestrial 
poles were dislodged, the earth would suffer a drop from its fixed position. With 
cavdine the preposition a must be understood, cf. Verg. Aen. 2, 480 Pyrrhus . . . postes 
. . . @ cavdine uellit. The meaning is, then, that the earth sank down from the 
position where she was pivoted at her poles on the axis. 

Mr. Housman in his note on 555 establishes correctly that summum = extremum, 
identifies summum Atlanta with the promontory of Ampelusia and its cave sacred to 
Hercules (Mela 1, 26), and reminds us from Mela 2, 95 and Sil. 5, 395-400 that Calpe 
admits the sea into a cave on its western side. His citation from Sil. 7, 434 (mot 555) 
Atlantem et Calpen extvema halbitabimus antva is most convincing, and I would add 
Sil. 10, 174-5 tacet ingens Phorcys ab antris | Herculeae Calpes. 

V. 555, which certainly implies that Atlas is beside the sea, is usually recognized 
as affording an example of a geographical error made by Lucan. The explanation is 
that the poet’s mind is confused between a reminiscence of three legends: (i) that 
Hercules had constructed the ‘ pillars’ which bore his name at Calpe and Abyla, 
(ii) that Hercules had visited Ampelusia or Cotes, so that a cave there in historical 
times could be sacred to him, (iii) that Hercules had a connexion with Mt. Atlas 
where once he held up the sky for the giant. Mr. Housman cites 4, 671-3 (Jubae) 
vegna | cavdine ab occiduo uicinus Gadibus Atlans | terminat. Here again Lucan seems to 
be thinking of Ampelusia, which is much nearer Gades than Atlas. 

Vergil at Aen. 4, 480-2 Oceant finem tuxta solemque cadentem | ultimus Aethiopum locus 
est, ubt maximus Atlas | axem umevo torquet stellis avdentibus aptum was probably to 
blame for causing later poets to assume that Atlas was beside the sea, just as at 
Georg. 1, 489-90 he set the fashion for the strange metonymy of speaking of Pharsalia 
as Philippi. So his successors speak of Atlas vaguely, and endow it with the 
attributes of Ampelusia and Abyla. Lucan in the passage which we are discussing 
assigns it the cave of Ampelusia and the connexion with Calpe which properly 
belongs to Abyla, all on account of the confusion which the three visits of Hercules 
to that far western region caused him. Without regard to Lucan’s habit of being 
badly informed Bentley needlessly conjectured Abylam for Atlanta. 


569-570 tum fragor armorum, magnaeque per auia uoces 
auditae nemorum et uenientes comminus umbrae. 


Grotius, Oudendorp, Burman, Cortius-Weber and Francken all print a comma 
after arymorum, but other modern editions wrongly omit it. The fragor armorum was 
not heard fey auta like the magnae uoces, but in the sky, where this stock portent 
belonged. Cortius seems to have recognized this, for he quotes Verg. Georg. 1, 474-5 
aymorum sonitum toto Germania caelo | auduit and Tibull. 2, 5, 73-4 atque tubas atgue arma 
ferunt strepitantia caelo | audtta. These and other passages! are collected by Henry in 
his note on Verg. Aem. 8, 527-9, where he quotes the above passage of Lucan and 
punctuates it correctly. 


683-684 primos me ducis in ortus 
qua mare Lagei mutatur gurgite Nili. 


Mutatuy ‘is dyed’? says Haskins, bringing forward Schrader’s citation of 
Catull. 11,7, as does Lejay. This explanation extends at least from Farnaby to Mr. 


1 Ouid. Met. 15, 783, Plin. N.H. 2, 57, lul. Eel. 4, 44 (ipse aries) iam croceo mutabit uelleva 
Obseq. 76, 125. luto. 
2 This use of mutare is clearly seen in Verg. 
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Duff’s ‘stain the sea’. Lemaire proposed ditatuy, and Oudendorp following Omni- 
bonus took the sense to be that the salt sea suffered a change on receiving the fresh 
waters of the Nile. Burman seems to be the only commentator who understood 
mutatury rightly as meaning ‘is exchanged for’, and the passage as simply ‘where the 
Nile flows into the sea’, without Oudendorp’s refinement on the verb. But, of the 
parallels which Burman cites to prove his point, none is so exact as Stat. Theb. 9, 
358-9 sacet tpse procul, qua mixta supremum | Ismenon primi mutant confinia ponti. 


686-690 dubiam super aequora Syrtim 
arentemque feror Libyen, quo tristis Enyo 
transtulit Emathias acies. nunc desuper Alpis 
nubiferae colles atque aeriam Pyrenen 
abripimur. 


Desupey is taken as an adverb by Micyllus, Lemaire, Tursellini-Hand (Vol. II 
p- 284) and Professor W. B. Anderson (C.Q. x, 1916, pp. 102-3), who have all 
had to assume that colles and Pyvenen are accusatives after the verb of motion 
abripimur. If desuper is an adverb, it must have the sense of ‘de superiore loco’, as 
was observed by Bentley, who, recognizing the difficulty, had recourse, as often in 
Lucan, to an unnecessary emendation, that of abvipimur to aspicimus. With desuper as 
an adverb we can only translate ‘from a lofty spot I am hurried to the Alps and 
Pyrenees ’, and Mr. Anderson thinks that the lofty spot is Libya, the nearest land on 
earth to the sky, according to g, 351. This is the only attempt which I have seen to 
give a satisfactory explanation to desupey taken as an adverb, but the paradox, though 
possible, certainly seems violent. 

Desuper is at last given its place as a preposition with the ablative and accusative 
by the Thes. Ling. Lat. V, 790-1, which explains the word in this passage as being 
equivalent in meaning to the super of 686. This is followed by Mr. Duff in his trans- 
lation ‘ Next I am spirited away over the cloud-capped Alps and soaring Pyrenees’. 
Cortius and Lejay also agree that desuper is a preposition. But desuper is not the 
same as super, for it is a double preposition, consisting of de and super, as was de + post, 
the parent of the Italian dopo. Justice must be done to both the de and the super by 
rendering ‘over and down from’, ‘down over’, which is surely the obvious meaning. 
Flat surfaces like those of the sea, the Syrtes and Libya are adequately served by 
super in 686, but Lucan effectively introduces desupey two lines later when high 
mountains have to be encountered. The most relevant parallel cited by the Thes. 
Ling. Lat. ad. loc. is Gratt. 509-10 ueniat (talis equus) Caudint saxa Taburn | Garganumue 
tvucem aut Ligurinas desuper Alpes.' 

RoBert J. GETTY. 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


1 I am extremely grateful to Professor J. F. which he kindly gave me in the revision of this 
Mountford for the thorough and careful] help article. 








NOTES ON MENANDER. 


Epttrepontes. 
Membr. Petrop. 33 ff. 
iwpev * ws Kal pecpaxvAdAiwv OxAos 
eis Tov TOmrov Tis EpxeO” VToPeBpey Lever, 
ois pa) ’voxAciv evxatpov eivai por Soxei. 


MaipMENnrT in his interesting discussion of the later comic chorus in C.Q. 1935, 
pp. 1 ff. (esp. 17-21), fails to notice what had been pointed out long ago by Bethe’ 
and more recently by Kérte,? namely that the distinction between a choral interlude 
introduced by some such words as these (as here, and Perth. 71-2) and one to which 
there is no reference by an actor, is simply between the first interlude and the three 
subsequent ones. The only link left between the chorus and the play is this 
first mention of them. Bethe’s excellent account of the matter still stands. I 
cannot at all agree with Kérte that the chorus of Penk. 71-2 has anything to do 
with Sosias’ companions ; for one thing Sosias comes alone, and Maidment points 
out other and equally cogent difficulties ; nor that the chorus of Eftty. 201 has any 
relation with Chairestratos’ guests, who at that moment ovvayovux (in this Maidment 
supports Kérte). ovvdyovo. means no more than that they are collecting (in the 
dining-room, anywhere you like) ready for the banquet, not that they are not yet in 
the house. The chorus was obviously not quite independent in one scene, and part 
of the playin another. Maidment thinks there is nothing strange in this : ‘ Menander 
availed himself of the opportunity of linking the chorus to the action when the 
common situation of a banquet off stage made it desirable.’ But (1) the chorus is 
never ‘ off stage’ in this sense; and (2) when would there be a better opportunity 
than here, at this first appearance of the chorus of Epitrepontes? Chairestratos 
himself is all for a revel ; the cook he has engaged is in the house preparing the 
banquet ; he has presumably asked friends besides Simmias and Charisios; why 
not include these revellers among them? But it is Chairestratos himself who, as 
soon as he sees them, says ‘ Let’s go indoors; this is hardly the time to annoy this 
band of tipsy youngsters.’ Nothing could more clearly show the complete indepen- 
dence of play and choral interlude for Menander. 


349 ff. vov exrurpaAry 
Ta Tpaypat’ eoTi TA TEpt THY KexTnpel vnV, 
TaXEws éav yap evpeOy ratpds Kop[y 
éeAevGepov pajtnp TE Tod viv rardi[ ov 
yeyovul’, exetvnv Anetra, tavTyy[ 
ee eae eer ee amoAcimecv. 


In 1. 353 there is a trace of a letter after ravrnv which is probably A or 4; and the 
first letter of the next line is probably € or C; but none of the other 15 (or 14) 
letters before azoAcirew is decipherable. K6rte restored: ravrny [ageis-] erei£o[ pac 
tiv] vatdv droAcimev. Jensen objected rightly that the subject of érei{ouat must be 
expressed, and restored ravrny [8 eye] cleri€opar ryv vavjy amodcirev. But after 
éxeivnv, Tavrnv must refer to Pamphile, as Kérte, Sudhaus and Wilamowitz saw ; and 


1 Ber. d. Kgl. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss, zu Letpzig, 
ix, 1908, 209-225. 


2 E.g. Hellenistic Poetry, Eng. tr., p. 28. 
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raitnv Should be rjvde: it is the ship he is on which he will desert. In fact, both 
suggestions are in any case illegitimate; for we are not entitled by restoration to 
give to Onesimos’ character a twist of which there is no hint in the immediate 
context, nor in the rest of the play. 

The natural inference is that, with tavrnv referring to Pamphile, droAcirav 
means that Charisios will desert her; that Sudhaus’ ravrnv & ddeis éweiferar rhv 
evdov amoXeirev, though flat, gives the required sense. The only objection to this 
simple explanation is the statement in Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 421: awéAure pév 4 yvv7 
tov avépa A€yerar, arérepe 8 6 avip THY yvvaixa+ ottw Mévavdpos. This made Wila- 
mowitz give up the passage in despair. Are we really to suppose that, because 
there was a proper, legitimate, legal use of these two words in connexion with 
divorce, therefore Menander could never use so simple a word as doXcirew in a not 
strictly legal sense? He was not so pedantic. Charisios has in fact /eft his wife, 
not sent her away; for he has left her in their house. Normally, after a divorce, it 
would be the other way round: the wife would leave the house, as Pamphile’s father 
wants her to do in this case. Cannot ‘desert’ in English be used of a husband in a 
natural as well as in the legal sense? 

On another occasion, if it was fitting, Menander could be more precise; it is 
even possible that there was such an occasion in this play, in the very fragmentary 
scene between Smikrines and the cook,' joined later by Chairestratos and Simmias 
(393-448)—in 408 mre]urecv may be part of droréyurev, ‘ doubtless he will now send 
his wife away,’ and, later, ‘I will have my daughter leave him first,’ 


Fr. Z! (r) 1. 5 (p. 35 J.). 


Read xai pe for cape. Not ‘if J too must speak’; but ‘if I must speak.’ He 
has said there is no need for Adyos (I. 3). 





et Se xape det Ayer. 


, 
vropaived’ obtos, vy TOv’AToAAD, paiverat, 


494-5 
pepavnr adrnOas, paiverast, vy Tovs Geovs. 

‘Das wiederholte paivera:, durch die Beteuerung bekraftigt, muss man so 
sprechen, als begegnete er einem Zweifel’—Wilamowitz. Rather, Onesimos has 
exhausted his supply of words before his surprise and indignation; his words have 
been increasing in emphasis, tvropaiverat, paiverar, weuavnrat; he would like another 
yet more emphatic; but he can think of none. 


558-60 X. tis d@olv..... 
"th. REE LE 


A. ovx fv pov... . 


That the beginning of 1. 559 should be restored ovx eis xépaxas; has occurred to 
many ; and I believe it is right in spite of the vestige of a letter that may be v in 
the fourth place after eis (it is only found in the Oxyrhynchus fr. 1236, and it is the 
only letter in the line of which there is a trace on that fragment”). We can then 
safely restore the sense of the rest of the line, e.g. 


> > e , ‘ / 4 , 
OUK €is KOpaKas GV TE Kai Td Tatdiov Td Gov ; 


This leads naturally to Habrotonon’s reply. Charisios must have mentioned the 
child; and it is in accord with his mood that he should say 13 adv, not rd nyérepov. 


' Wilamowitz seems to me certainly right in 
reading KAP! as the speaker of 405, not XAP! 
as Jensen (with, apparently, the papyrus). 

2 *‘ This side of the leaf is badly damaged and 
decipherment in places difficult and uncertain’ 


(Hunt). No facsimile of this fragment is given 
in Ox. Pap. X, but to judge from that of No, 1225 
in the same volume (pl. v), to which No, 1236 
has a ‘ general similarity,’ p in 1. 559 of Epitr. 
might well be g¢. 
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Periketromene. 


The opening scenes. I believe that before the formal prologue there were but two 
scenes, Polemon’s monologue and a dialogue between him and Glykera (with Doris 
perhaps also present). Which preceded the other we cannot say. Jensen (p. xxxii) 
supposes three scenes: (1) Polemon’s monologue, (2) Glykera and Doris planning a 
flight to Myrrine’s house, and (3) Moschion giving his part in the affair in a mono- 
logue, his mother’s anger (see 1. 123), and his reluctant consent to go away for 
a little at her request. But the second of these would only anticipate the lost part 
of the scene after 1. 70 (as to which see below, p. 67); and there is no need of the 
third: that his mother’s anger is mentioned by him in 1. 123 ff., in Act ii, indicates that 
it has not been mentioned before; and he does not leave home—in 1. 75 Daos only 
goes to look for him in the agora or somewhere similar, obviously expecting to find 
him soon, and the advice of Daos and his agreement to go away for three or four 
days occurs in Act ii (153 ff.). There is nothing in the prologue to show that 
Moschion has been on the stage already. 

Besides, we must not make these opening scenes (before the prologue) too long ; 
we already have some 150 lines of Act 1 (1-76, plus about 70 lost after 1. 70). The 
chorus in 1. 76 must end the first act, not the second, as it is formally introduced 
(71): see above, p. 64. L. 76 is not therefore the end of Act ii. 

Why did Menander adopt the device of postponing the formal prologue to the 
middle of the first act? Mainly, of course, for the sake of the dramatic opening ; 
but I suspect he made use of it as well to indicate the passage of a night between 
the scenes before and after the prologue (cf. 1. 33). That is, it is possible that the 
opening scenes were meant to follow immediately after Moschion’s meeting with 
Glykera and the outrageous conduct of Polemon. This would make them much 


more dramatic. 
52 ff. 6 coBapds npiv apriws Kai moAeucKds, x.7.A. 

There is a difficulty in this scene that needs discussion, though no certain 
solution seems possible. Sosias, Polemon’s friend and henchman, comes on to the 
stage to tell of Polemon’s grief and how he has been sent back by him (now in the 
country) to see how things are at home. Doris, Glykera’s personal maid, comes out 
of Polemon’s house, saying that she will look round first to see that no one is in 
sight. Sosias sees her and recognizes her (after the long absence abroad), but does 
not speak to her; he goes off, with the words wopevoopa: 5€. Doris then goes across 
to Myrrine’s house and knocks at the door. Where has Sosias come from, and 
where does he go to? He must be coming from Polemon: when a man enters say- 
ing ‘I have just been sent here to see how things are,’ thus explaining his arrival, he 
can only mean he is just arrived on his mission and is about to carry it out—com- 
pare the very similar words, 164 ff. Where does he goto? Obviously, then, into 
Polemon’s house (so Jensen). But this does not end the difficulty. First a pre- 
liminary point : how does Doris, just leaving the house which he enters, and looking 
out for danger, not see the man she would most want not to see her? And why does 
he not suspiciously wait to see where she goes? It is not a difficulty of stage- 
management ; but Menander (unlike Plautus and Terence in this) was not one to 
make a character say ‘I will see that no one sees me,’ when in fact the most impor- 
tant person is lurking and listening—that underlines a dramatic convention.' Con- 
trast the way a similar incident is managed in 164-71. It would help, I think, to 
suppose a lane beside Polemon’s house, and Doris coming out by the side door; and 
Sosias already out of sight by the time she reaches the main street. 


mean ‘ No one (of Myrrine’s household) is out- 
side, so I must inquire within.’ 


1 The words ovdels yap abrav éorw tw (65) do 
not seem to refer to Doris’ precautions, but to 
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But this is not the chief difficulty. In the 70 or so lines missing from this 
scene (after in ]. 70’Doris has entered Myrrine’s house), it is usually supposed that 
Glykera’s flight to Myrrine takes place; there seems to be no room for it elsewhere, 
and before this act ends (1. 73) Daos, Moschion’s servant, knows about it. What 
then did Sosias do indoors to carry out his mission? Let Glykera go unobserved? 
And when did he leave, and what report did he make to Polemon? For at 164, that 
is in the second scene of the following act, he is back again, again sent by the 
impatient captain, and only this time finds out that Glykera is flown. 

It is presumably to avoid this difficulty that Post in his translation makes Sosias 
come out of Polemon’s house at 52, and go off to make his report at 64. But Sosias’ 
words make this, as already said, impossible ; and what has he to revort? Not even 
that Glykera is unhappy; for we only learn this (69) after he has left the stage. 
Lefébvre and others gave 68-70— 


evppavOncerar 
r , > = , ~ “ bp! 
kAdovoav avriv ruOopevos viv TovTO yap 
> , > 3 , 
eBovAer’ avtos 


to Sosias (with some support from the MS.) and supposed Sosias with these words to 
reappear from Polemon’s house. But is so cursory an inspection likely—compare 
59-60 ovde ev Seopevos GAA’ 7) tTepimartetiv pe BovrAcrac? And are not Il. 68-70 
exactly suited to Doris’ mood as she waits after knocking for the door to be 
answered ? 

My own suggestion is as follows: Glykera cannot have left Polemon’s house for 
Myrrine’s in the gap following this scene; only the arrangements for it will have 
been made, between Doris and Myrrine, with Daos hanging about them and making 
helpful but unnecessary suggestions (see 82 ff.); Myrrine finally consenting, prob- 
ably, with reluctance (if she knows of the episode of Moschion and Glykera and its 
sequel, because she would not want to bring them together; if she does not 
know, because she would not want to make an enemy of Polemon). With the con- 
cluding words of the scene 

eratva Svapdpws KexTNMEVNV * 
claw Tpds Nas Eloadyet THV peipaKa: 
TOUT’ EoTi pHTNP 


Daos then means simply—she is going to, consents to admit the young lady; not 
that Glykera is already in their house. If this is so, Sosias may either have 
reappeared, quite satisfied, after the scene in which the arrangements are made, or 
be supposed to have left to report to Polemon in the interval between Acts i and ii. 

A small point: we must not say, with Jensen, that a talk between Myrrine and 
Glykera (or, as I would say, Myrrine and Doris) is interrupted by the arrival of the 
chorus (71). Daos is then on the stage alone, or with fellow-servants (aides, 71), 
and it is he who is interrupted. 


238-9 IIO. ofov A€yers, Haratxe. Stahéper Se ri ; 


€EY® YApeTHV vevoutka TAUTHV. 


So I prefer to punctuate, instead of ITA. d:adéper dé re. TO. eye yaperny, x.7.X., 
as Jensen and others. This would need aAAa to introduce 1. 239. 


276 ff. Moschion’s monologue. 

jensen, p. xxxvii, believes that in the gap after 1. 300, Moschion, continuing his 
monologue, informed the audience how Myrrine had told him that Glykera was none 
other than his long-lost sister; that is why he is the unhappiest of men (282 ff.). 
This seems to me impossible for two reasons. First, because Moschion is much too 
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calm throughout the 25 lines of his speech which are preserved; he could not 
thus slowly lead up to an announcement that he knows that now all his hopes are 
shattered. To call himself the unhappiest of men in an unhappy world is natural in 
@ young man so vain, so successful with women, when he finds that an affair which 
had thus far gone so much better even than he could have hoped is now mysteriously 
hindered ; that Glykera, who had almost rushed into his arms, was now keeping 
to herself ; that his mother, who had welcomed the girl, was now hinting that she 
was not for him. 

Secondly, it is in the next act, the fourth, that Moschion comes on to the stage 
and tells us he has been considering the story that he has a sister who had been 
exposed at birth: ‘if that is true, and Glykera is that sister, éfOapp’ 6 Svorvxys eyo’ 
(344 ff.). Wecannot have that twice over. It must be somewhere in the gap after 
l. 300 (it is a gap of some 157 ll., of which a few belong to Act iv) that Moschion 
learns part of the truth, presumably from Myrrine. I imagine a short and angry 
scene with Daos as well before or after the scene with Myrrine; and then the end of 
Act ili. 

There is however still a question to be asked: how much did Myrrine know ? 
And did Moschion know he was her adopted, not her natural son? In all proba- 
bility Myrrine had been told by the woman who had found the exposed children that 
there was a girl as well whom she would herself look after (1-4); but she would not 
know that Glykera was that girl. We must not say, simply, that in Fr. 2 


7 - , 
dpws 8 arddecLov tavta Ty yuvatKt 


Glykera is probably telling Doris (in the first act, before the prologue) to show 
Myrrine her yvwpiopata: ‘ habere sese monumenta quaedam, quibus illa commover! 
posset, ut a militis iracundia se protegeret’; and that, in Act ii (in the last scene 
after 1. 70), ‘Myrrina a Doride monstratis ni fallor crepundiis illis permota est, ut 
Glyceram ad se reciperet’ (Jensen, pp. xxxii and xxxiv). For there is no reason to 
suppose that she would, at this stage, recognize anything; at the most she would 
learn for certain, what she must have suspected from her friendship with the girl, 
that Glykera is no éraipidiov 00d 73 Tvydv rpaypa, but a foundling of probably good 
birth, and therefore honestly asking for protection. 

How much had Glykera now, by the end of Act iii, told her? Or rather how 
much did Myrrine now tell Moschion that she had learnt? Moschion, in Act iv, has 
been told (1) that he had asister who had been exposed, and that this sister may be 
Glykera (see 344-8), (2) that he himself had been exposed with his sister (see 357), 
and (3) Glykera had promised not to tell anyone else (362-3); or rather, he now 
quickly infers this from something he had been told (cvconpov cadés). He is still 
not certain of the most important facts, especially of his relation to Glykera; he is 
still enquiring (r@v €uot (nrovpévwv, 357). That is, Myrrine had hinted at the truth 
rather than stated it plainly, or had said she herself was uncertain. We must 
suppose that Moschion knew, probably had known all along, that he was not 
Myrrine’s own son, just as he knew that her husband was not his father (see 1. 389). 
We can imagine, in the lost scene after 300, Myrrine first attempting to dissuade him 
from thinking further of Glykera by a simple statement—‘ she is not for you.’ ‘ Why 
is she not for me?’ ‘She hinted at something; she may be a foundling.’ ‘ Even so, 
cannot she be mine?’ ‘ Don’t despise foundlings, Moschion. You are one yourself.’ 
‘I a foundling? and so forth. And then, to discourage him finally, ‘ You had a 


1 If the context of fr. 2 is as Jensen supposes, scene of all: ‘all is now clear; still, show it 
then it will mean: ‘she will not recognize this to Myrrine; there may be some likeness to 
xéopos (and I don’t want her to); still (Suws 52) | Moschion’s yrwpicuara.’ And see above, p. 66, 
show it to her; it may help.” But theline may for the opening scenes, 
be from elsewhere, for example, from the last 
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NOTES ON MENANDER 69 
sister exposed with you, and Glykera may be that sister.’ ‘ Why has she said 
nothing about it then? This is terrible. What will the world say?’ ‘The world 
won't know, I am sure of that. You can trust Glykera.’ Moschion is still uncon- 
vinced, and Myrrine tells him to find out the truth for himself. 

It is clear that rijv €ujv texotoav pyrépa (345) must be, not Myrrine, but his real 
mother, though 77 pyrpi in 363 is Myrrine. But there are still two difficulties. One 
is a minor one: how are Pataikos, Moschion and the audience to know who is 
meant by avry in 361—‘I promised her not to tell’? Itis presumably Myrrine, but 
she has not been in anyone’s thoughts during the previous dialogue. The second is 
more important: in 344-8 Moschion reflects ‘ I cannot believe that my mother (what- 
ever other mothers may do) would have exposed her own daughter.’ That, in itself, 
is excellently in character ; but why ‘her own daughter,’ not ‘ her own children’? or, 
in one so vain as Moschion, ‘ her own son’? We cannot say that he had supposed 
that Myrrine had simply adopted him, regularly, and now learnt that his sister had 
been exposed ; for, on hearing that a boy had been exposed with her, he takes that 
as an answer to his own questioning, and decides that he and Glykera must be 
brother and sister.1_ I have no solution to offer for this. At present it looks like a 
mistake in Menander. 


371 avd’ e£eOnxas Ov warp; Tivos xapiv; 


So should this line be punctuated: ‘You exposed them, their own father? What 
could induce you ?’ 

It is worth noting (in the prevailing state of opinion) the normal Greek attitude 
to exposure of children (whether boys or girls). Moschion cannot believe that his 
mother would expose her own child; nor Glykera that Pataikos would. And note 
Pataikos’ answer: ‘ Many unbelievable things happen. But your mother died, and 
the day before that I lost all I had; I was a pauper, and one used to comfort. 
I thought children would be nothing but a burden. I wasa fool.’ It was not only 
a cruel but a foolish thing to do— 

éporAKta 
nynodpny Sy Trwxdv ovTa mwadia 
tpehery GBovrAov mavTeAas avdpds Tporov.? 


And we can add, if necessary, that when a man later heard that his daughter had 
been lost, he did all in his power to find her again, and was the happiest man in the 
world when he succeeded (Cistell., Epid., Poen., Rudens). 


435-7 IIA, tatrnv yr| noiwv 
Taidwv ém’ dpotw cor Sidwps. ILO. AfapPavo. 
ITA. xai mpotxa tpia tdXavra, ILO. wai xadals €xe. 


It is wrong to translate xai xaAds éye as though it were funny, as for example 
Post does (‘ That’s very good too’). The dowry was essential to an Athenian 
marriage (so that ‘without dowry’ would have to be expressly agreed to), and 
mention of it part of the formal betrothal ceremony. More accurate in tone would 
be a translation such as: ‘ Will you take my daughter as your lawful wedded wife ?” 
‘I will.’ ‘With a dowry of three talents?’ ‘I will,’ 


1 It is this which makes it clear that riv éuhv 2 Post can translate this: ‘I came to the con- 
rexoicay unrépa cannot be Myrrine: hecannot, clusion that no man would saddle himself with 
that is to say, mean ‘I don’t believe Myrrine infants to feed, when he was destitute, unless he 
would have exposed her daughter, while bring- had taken leave of his wits’; which is one way 
ing me up.’ in which opinion is formed. 








A. W. GOMME 


The Plot of the Samia. 


It has been supposed by everyone who has written on the subject that what 
remains to us of the Samia belongs to the second half of the play: to a very long 
Act iv (Il. 1-270, together with the gap of about 14o ll. after 201) and the beginning 
of Act v, according to Wilamowitz (Sitzber. Berlin. Akad. 1916, pp. 66 ff.); more 
reasonably, to Act iii (Il. 1-201 with a few more), Act iv (c. 120 ll. missing and 202- 
70), and the beginning of Act v, according to KGrte (e.g. in Pauly-Wissowa, art. 
Menandros, p. 725) and others. I believe this to be wrong, and for two reasons. 
Korte admits that with this scheme the last act is somewhat overloaded: Moschion 
only begins to devise a scheme for humbling his father, then carries it through ; then 
there must be reconciliation all round, and even, according to some, recognition of 
Chrysis as an Athenian, perhaps sister to Moschion, and a second marriage arranged 
between her and Demeas. This is not the way Menander (nor, probably, any good 
Greek dramatist) worked. Contrast the Periketromene, where the knot is untied by 
the fourth act, and only the reconciliation between Glykera and Polemon is left for 
the fifth; still more, Epitvepontes, in which all difficulties are solved by the fourth 
act, and the lovers are reconciled, and for the fifth act (rather long drawn out, it must 
be admitted) there is left only the obscure scene at the beginning, in which the 
liberation of Abrotonon and presumably also of Onesimos was told, and the tran- 
quillizing of Smikrines. 

Even more unlike Menander and Greek drama in general, tragedy as well as 
comedy, is the content of Acts i and ii (or i, ii and iii) on this supposition that we 
have the second half of the play. According to this the first half will have contained 
the intrigue by which Demeas is induced to ask for Plangon’s hand for Moschion— 
Parmenon and Moschion first plotting, Chrysis agreeing to pretend the child is her 
own, the transference of the child to Demeas’ house, the deception of Demeas, and 
then the betrothal and arrangements for an immediate marriage. But, normally, 
Greek plays did not show the gradual complication of affairs which leads to an 
impasse, which has then to be overcome; they begin with the knot already tied—the 
first act, or first two or three scenes, being exposition, to make plain to the audience 
the situation, and how the knot came to be tied ; the rest of the play containing the 
story of how the knot is untied. A Greek play is a dénouement, not a complication 
followed by a dénouement. We do not get at the beginning of the Peviketromene the 
happy lovers, then Moschion’s interruption, then Polemon’s violence, followed by 
the quarrel between him and Glykera; but the situation which is the result of all 
this. Nor in Epitvepontes the birth and exposure of the child, Onesimos’ discovery of 
this to Charisios, and the consequent separation of husband and wife; the play 
opens with them already separated and an explanation of how that came to pass. So 
at the beginning of the Samia, I am confident, the baby was at Demeas’ house, 
Demeas already happy and deceived, the marriage just arranged. There will have 
been three or four scenes in the first act (Demeas’ monologue, 1 ff., beginning the 
second): Demeas and Parmenon (‘ Hurry, Parmenon, to the agora; engage a cook 
and get whatever is necessary for this wedding; spare no expense; thou art an 
honest rascal, but hurry, hurry’); Demeas and Nikeratos—the latter must have 
appeared, for he is not made known to us on his entrance in 1. 184—(‘ This is the 
happiest day of my life, Nikeratos; never had anyone so good a son as Moschion— 
how glad I am I adopted him; no, all the expense shall be mine, my old friend ; 
and Plangon is a good, virtuous girl; that she is dowerless matters not a wit; money 
is not everything; but we must hurry’); Demeas and Chrysis (‘Are you getting 
things ready? You were quite right, dearest—we will bring up the child; after all 
I have never regretted adopting Moschion ; but we must not delay’); and probably 
Chrysis and Moschion, who will make clear to the audience the exact truth about 
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the child. Everybody very intimate and affectionate, and a grea bustling and 
hustling by Demeas. There is no need to suppose a formal prologue; and incident- 
ally we may note that much in Demeas’ monologue suggests that it is in part a substi- 
tute for it: the plain narrative of facts, not only in 4-46, but 58 and 63-4, and the 
language of 47-8 (cf. Perth. 8) and 55 (76 mpaypa 8 eis pérov dépw), suggest it. It is 
very like Micio’s speech at the beginning of Terence’s Adelphi, though more 
dramatic and more skilfully written; the opening speech of the Georgos seems to 
have been another of the same kind (see esp. 10-12). 

In passing: it is scarcely credible that scholars such as Kérte, Sudhaus and 
Wilamowitz should have refused to recognize the part taken by the cook in the 
scene between Demeas and Chrysis, 168-75, and should give his lines to Chrysis, 
even after Radermacher and van Leeuwen had pointed out the truth (Jensen assigns 
the parts correctly) ; this in spite of (1) pexpdv vraroarnaopas, 153; (2) mpoorréov, 168; 
(3) ti poe SuadAéyes (even though we should like ov}; these words have no meaning 
addressed to Chrysis) and pa Sdxys (which is comic, unlike daxév in 141, and so 
not at all in Chrysis’ present mood), 169; (4) ovrw ddxve: (still more comic: almost 
‘he cannot eat me’), 172; (5) xardgw tiv xehadrny, dvOpwré, cov (how could Demeas 
say that to Chrysis ?"), 173; (6) xai dixaiws (again comic, ‘ quite right too’; cf. Epstr. 
32), 174; and (7) etoépxop’ 75y followed by Demeas’ 73 péya tpaypa, when not only 
does she not go in, but obviously Demeas would not let her. Yet Wilamowitz, one 
of the best interpreters of Menander, was quite positive about it. 

At the beginning of Acct iii (after 1. 201) there must have been a scene between 
Moschion and Demeas—the boy must confess his fault to save Chrysis. He will 
tell it sheepishly and with excuses; but Demeas, once convinced of the truth, that 
his dear Chrysis has done him no wrong, is all smiles and happiness again ;? so 
happy that when Nikeratos comes back to speak on her behalf, he lets out the truth 
or rather half of it (which he later regrets, 206), and lightheartedly : there was 
nothing to worry about. Now Nikeratos is up in arms: ‘ Not Chrysis’ child, but 
Plangon’s? My daughter’s? You and Plangon? Dem. Heavens no, not mine— 
not my child at all. Nzk. Whose then? (D. hesitates.) Whose? It must be 
Moschion’s! Itis! What dishonour! I shali find Plangon and her mother and 
Chrysis, and get at the truth’; and he rushes off the stage. This explains how in 
the next scene he sometimes seems to know the truth (234, 240, 254), yet can listen 
to Demeas’ nonsense about Zeus. 

With 1. 271 will begin not Act v, but Act iv; and nearly half the play has yet to 
come (Acts ii and iii having little more than 400 lines between them). How did it 
proceed? Wilamowitz, so often at sea in his interpretation of this play, yet saw that 
the comedy of it was that everyone in turn hinders the ultimate event which he 
desires ; to which we may add that it was a very hurried wedding (4-10), and every 
delay correspondingly irritating to all the others. But Wilamowitz forgot one 
important character—Plangon ; she also, I believe, delayed the wedding. Moschion 
at the beginning of Act iv determines to teach his father a lesson by threatening to 
go abroad as a soldier. If Demeas, as Moschion towards the end sees is possible, 
did not beg him to stay, and he had to eat his words, that would have been a very 
funny scene ; but it is excluded by the very fact that Moschion anticipates it; the 
anticipation can only serve to make both us and Moschion nervous that that is how 
Demeas will behave. The boy must make a great show of resolution: he cannot 
survive the insult ; only the strongest prayers of Demeas will make him relent. 
What if Plangon overheard him? and thought that after all his affection was not 


1 ‘Wie schwer war Habrotonon verkannt, Demeas spoke this line to Chrysis. 
wenn man sie cxa:érare sagen liess,’ commented 2 Moschion, too, was content ; he did not go 
Wilamowitz on Epitr. 569. That is finely said; off in anger, as Wilamowitz said—he forgot that 
but it is not a grosser error than supposing _ till 271-6. 
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worth much, that he would rather go abroad, that his threat was a genuine one? 
That is I think what happened. Demeas and his son did after much talk agree, and 
preparations for the wedding are resumed once more (cf. 267-8, at the end of Act iii) ; 
but this was followed by another scene in which Plangon, probably to her father 
Nikeratos, refuses to marry because Moschion is unwilling, with further delay there- 
fore, and an opportunity for another outburst of rage from Nikeratos.1| Thus each 
of the principals in turn, Demeas, Nikeratos, Moschion, Plangon, seeks to upset an 
arrangement they are all longing to carry out. I imagine it was Chrysis who in the 
last act brought everyone together again, Moschion having after all to eat his brave 
words, but to Plangon, not, as he had thought might happen, to his father. Had it 
been an eighteenth-century play, it might have been called Chrysis or The Wedding 
Postponed. 

I see no reason to suppose any recognition scene at the end, as some have 
suggested, Chrysis really an Athenian and perhaps the sister of Moschion. Who 
was to be their father? and who recognized them? Menander was no hack 
dramatist ; and once the difficulties of their own creation were over, there would be 
happiness enough for Moschion and Plangon, Demeas and Chrysis, as they were. 


A. W. GomME. 


THE UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW. 


1 Korte (Pauly-Wissowa, p. 758) strangely and original of Aulularia), and therefore her 
supposes that the action of the play takes place appearance on the stage impossible. I see no 
on the day Plangon’s child is born (like Georgos, evidence for this at all. 

Heros, fabula incerta, Andria, Perinthia, Adelphoi, 
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PAUSES IN THE TRAGIC SENARIUS. 





In the tragic senarius the divisions of the sense normally coincide with the main 
divisions of the metrical structure. Punctuation is most frequently found at the end 
of the line, or at the penthemimeral or hephthemimeral caesura. There are few 
traces of any desire to produce a persistent clash (as in the Vergilian hexameter) 
between verse structure and sentence structure. Thus at Med. 446-50 and 709-13 
five consecutive lines, at Med. 364-71 eight consecutive lines, are more or less self- 
contained in sense. But this principle, while valid in some degree for all three 
tragedians, is not equally valid for all. Sophocles, as is well known, is far suppler in 
his iambic technique than Aeschylus and Euripides, and far more prone to write 
sentences which over-run the main metrical divisions. 2 

I. My main object in this paper is to investigate those passages in which either 
(1) a clause or sentence begins later than the hephthemimeral caesura (at the end of 
the fourth or fifth foot, or in the middle of the fifth or sixth), and runs over into the 
following line: or (2) a clause or sentence runs over from the preceding line, and 
ends earlier than the penthemimeral caesura (at the end of the first or second foot, 








or in the middle of the first or second). 


When I speak of a clause or sentence ‘ running over ’ from one line into another, 
I include, not only cases where there is no stop of any kind at the end of the first 
line, but also cases where there is a comma at the end of the first line, preceded or 
followed by a colon or full stop at the point in question. In such cases I regard the 
stronger stop as outweighing and rendering nugatory the weaker stop. E.g.:— 


Ant. 657-8 Wevdn y’ euavriv ov katraoTiow rode, 


GAAG KTEVa. 


Bacch. 365-6 yépovre & aicypdv Svo meceiv > itw 8 dpws 
To Baxxip yap t@ Atds SovAevréov, 


1 Two valuable articles cover part of the 
ground that I have traversed: T. D. Goodell, 
Bisected Tvrimeters in Attic Tragedy (Class. Phil. 
I 145-66) and H. Siess, Chronologische Unter- 
suchungen zu den Tvragddien des Sophokles, II 4 
Enge Verbindung der Trimeter (Enjambement) (Wien. 
Stud. XXXVII 27-49). Neither author adopts as 
his basis of investigation my criterion (perhaps a 
too rigid and mechanical one) of punctuation. 
It is therefore not easy to compare results. But, 
so far as comparison is possible, my results 
agree with theirs. 

2 Isaac Flagg, in an interesting paper in Har- 
vard Studies in Classical Philology, XII (1901) 59- 
68, observes that ‘in iambic composition, pure 
and simple, Sophocles is superior to Aeschylus 
and, generally, to Euripides,’ That is true: 
and the reservation, ‘ generally,’ is warranted by 
a passage of such striking rhythmic beauty as 
Eur. Or. 211-14. 

Wilamowitz observes (on H.F. 280) that 
Sophocles ‘ verwischt die trennung der einzel- 


nen verse, der komédie darin naher stehend. 
The second statement is one of those hasty 
generalizations in which a great scholar some- 
times indulged. In the Acharnians and Frogs 
(the only two comedies that I have examined) I 
find 35 and 48 examples of the pauses tabulated 
in Table I, a proportion far lower than that 
obtaining in Aeschylus and Euripides, not to 
mention Sophocles. Of the 83 pauses a notably 
large proportion (13) are at the end of the 
second foot. Remarkably few (7) are at the end of 
the first foot, a pause which, as the table shows, 
is very frequent in tragedy. (The rarity of this 
pause in the Cyclops, our one complete satyric 
drama, is worth noticing.) Only in its free use 
of antilabe, not in any general blurring of the 
verse-structure by irregular pauses, does comedy 
approximate to prose. In all the long speeches 
in the Acharnians (1-42, 366-84, 496-556) punctua- 
tion follows verse-end and caesura with rarely 
swerving fidelity. 
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J. D. DENNISTON 


II. Further, I shall investigate (1) those cases in which a stop occurs at the end 
of the second foot without run over from the previous line: and (2) those cases in 
which a stop occurs at the end of the third foot, whether or not there is run over from 
the previous line or to the succeeding line. 

I give my statistics tn extenso, in the form of two tables. Where nothing 
positive emerges from them, the negative evidence has a certain value: and 
someone else may find positive evidence where I find none. I have used the Oxford 
texts as my basis. ‘ 2,’ ‘ 3,’ etc. denote a stop after the second, third, etc. foot. ‘A’ 
denotes full stop, ‘B’ colon, ‘C’ comma. Elided syllables are ignored in the tables 
(e.g. I count a pause after rovaiir’ at the opening of a line as a pause after the first 
foot), though in certain cases I take account of elision in my remarks. 


[See Table I.] 


4. In 46 out of 76 cases there is elision after the half-foot. This stop is notice- 
ably rare in Aeschylus. In some cases the word carried over is emphatic. Phtl, 
1443 ws TaAAa radvra Sevrep’ Hyeitac watip | Zevds. Orv. 721 Ta 8 "Ayapéemvovos | Ppovd’. 
But this is not by any means (as Wilamowitz, on H.F. 326, implies) always so. The 
word carried over is sometimes of very slight importance. E.g. O.T. 1448 dv GeAcis 
tapov | Gov: H.F. 966 Eevicews | riod’: Andry. 582, H.F. 1284, Bacch. 363. 

1. The examples are distributed proportionately over the three tragedians. 
Here again, as Headlam has pointed out (On editing Aeschylus, pp. 5-12), the word 
carried over is not invariably, or even predominantly, emphatic. 

14. Rarer in Aeschylus than in Sophocles and Euripides. Commoner in the 
P.V. than in Aeschylus’ other plays. 

2. This stop is fairly common in the Philoctetes, even commoner in the P.V, In 
general it is rarer in Euripides than in Aeschylus and Sophocles. Ag. 562 should 
almost certainly be added to the Aeschylean examples. 

4, 44, 5. These three late pauses are markedly commoner in Sophocles than 
elsewhere. The combined figures for the three taken together are lowest in the two 
plays generally recognized as the earliest (Aj. 34, Amt. 41), next lowest in the 
Tvachiniae (44), highest in O.T. (97) and O.C. (95). On the whole, the tendency to 
use these late pauses seems to have grown on Sophocles. But there are exceptions 
in detail: e.g. the frequency of 5 in the Philoctetes is low. 4 and 5 are noticeably 
common in the P.V. 

Certain peculiarities of the stop after the fifth foot deserve notice. 


(1) Of nine lines in which Sophocles allows elision at the end of the senarius, 
seven (E/. 1017, O.T. 29, 332, 785, 791, 1184, 1224) have this stop. The two others 
(Ant. 1031, O.C. 17) have a stop before the fourth foot. (O.C. 1164, which has no 
stop within the line, is, by general consent, corrupt.) The flow of the rhythm, 
checked near the end of the line, presses forward urgently when released, and sweeps 
over the normal division between verses. On the same principle we might perhaps 
have expected the rules of synaphea to be respected after the 5 pause. That is not, 
in fact, the case with Aeschylus and Sophocles. But it is perhaps no mere coinci- 
dence that out of 32 Euripidean examples only two (H.F. 593 and Bacch, 1238) have 
hiatus or syllaba anceps. 

(2) While in Aeschylus, excluding the P.V., and Euripides the sixth foot usually 
contains a word of some substance, this is not so in the P.V. or in Sophocles. Thus :— 


76 


(i) Seven times in the P.V. and some fifty times in Sophocles the last foot is a 
conjunction (érei, dri, etc.). There are six examples in Euripides, none in the 
remaining plays of Aeschylus. 

(ii) Eighteen times in Sophocles the last foot consists of the article and a mono- 
syllabic connecting particle (73 yap, 7d 8€, etc.). There are no examples in Aeschylus 
or Euripides, 
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In Ant. 902, Trach. 92, 1249 the sixth foot opens with the article, but has no 
connecting particle. 

In P.V. 343, O.T. 1052, Trach. 54 the sixth foot consists of drép. In Ag. 297, 
1229 it consists of 8ixnv (prepositional). In Or. 1216, J.A. 1532 it consists of a 
genitive governed by a preposition in the next line (déuwv wdpos, fw). In Phil. 263 
the line ends with an article (6v oi | Suavoi orparnyoi). 

54. The stop is never stronger than a comma, In the six examples (Pers. 
486, O.T. 236, 298, O.C. 1130, Tro. 59, Rhes. 945) the closing monosyllable is, 
respectively, od, yns, @, ws, viv, adv, In O.T. 236 the combination of the 54 stop with 
a 4 stop in the next line gives a menacingly incisive rhythm : 

Tov avép’ aravdO TovTov, datis eori, yAs 
THo8’, Hs éyo Kpdty Te Kal Opdvovs véeuw .. . 


[See Table II.] 


2. Lines in which the second foot is followed by a stop, the previous line having 
ended with a full stop. 

I exclude eight lines in which a comma occurs within the first two feet (e.g. 
S. El. 431 add’, @ didn: Phil, 276 od 84, réxvov): but include eleven lines in which 
the second foot ends with elision (e.g. O.T. 1161 ov S97’ éywy’, adAX’ eirov). 

This pause (as Headlam has observed, of. cit., pp. 13-14) is rare in Aeschylus and 
Euripides. Five of the seven Aeschylean examples are in the P.V., in which play, 
as we have seen, the second foot pause following a run over from the preceding line 
is particularly common. Sophocles uses it very freely, and often with great 
emotional effect, in exclamations, excited questions, and agitated or peremptory 
statements or commands. E.g. Aj. 342, 1140, 1161: O.T. 359, 1162: Trach. 314, 
1190: O.C. 1016, 1284. oto (@por) raAas O.T. 744, Phil. 416, 622, 934, 995. 

3. Lines in which there is a stop after the third foot, whether or not there is a 
stop at the end of the line, or at the end of the preceding line, 

Wilamowitz’s astonishing statement (on H.F. 754) that Euripides could never 
have written a line of the type & waca Kadyov ya, dw0AAvpar SoA, and that such a 
rhythm sounded ‘ hasslich’ to the Greek ear, must have made many readers open their 
eyes wide. It has been adequately refuted by Goodell (of. czt.). 

Among lines in which word-division goes almost entirely by feet are :—Cho. 253 
iSeiv waperri wor, tatporteph yovov: S. El. 1205 pébes 708’ ayyos vuv, Orws 7d Trav pays : 
Phil. 589 dpa ri mois, wal. oxorW kayo radar: Andr. 973 yapous adeivar ovs, ends 
Aéywv tvxas: Hec. 879 tis cor ~vveorar yxeip; rdOev xrjoy pidovs; H.F. 8 Kpéwv 
Mevoixéws mais, avag tHade x Oovos. 

This type of line is much rarer in Aeschylus than in Sophocles and Euripides. 
Nearly half the Aeschylean examples are in the Agamemnon. There are in all 
220 examples with elision, 148 without elision. (On elision at the end of the third 
foot, irrespective of pause, see Headlam, of. cit., pp. 14-16.) In48 of these 148 cases 
there is a fairly marked antithesis of thought, though not always an antithesis 
expressed through co-ordination of clauses. Thus a certain concinnitas often accom- 
panies the bisection of the trimeter, when unmitigated by elision. (The same is true, 
in a more marked degree, of the form of Ovidian pentameter in which the first half 
conforms to the metrical rules binding for the first half.) E.g.:— 


Aj. 1129 py vuv aripa Oeots, Geois cerwpévos. 
1377 dcov Tor’ €xOpds 7, Torovd’ efvas pidros. 
S. El. 1036 dripias pév ov, mpopnOias dé cov, 
Ant. 555 ov pev yap eiAov Civ, eyw de xarOaveiv. 
Phil. 503 xeirac wabeiv péev ed, wabeiv 5é Oarepa, 
1009 avafsov pév cov, katagsov 8 Euov, 
1 This is a factor which may be taken into account in emending Jon 286. 
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Taste II. Pauses aT THE END oF SECOND Foot, witn Stop aT END OF 
PRECEDING LINE: AND PAUSES AT THE END oF THIRD Foot. 













































































































2A 2B. 2c Total. 3A. 3B. 3c. Total. 
Aesch. : 
Supp. —_ ~— eens ~ — oa oa ~ 
Pers. oo — — — — — 5 5 
Sept. — ante ores ae ~— aaa 4 4 
PV. 3 — 2 5 — 2 I 3 
Ag. — I — I 2 3 9 14 
Cho. — = I I — — 7 7 
Eun. — — — — — 2 I 3 
Total Aesch. 7 36 
Soph. : 
Aj. 3 3 2 8 — 3 IO 13 
El. I 3 3 7 — 3 10 13 
O.T. 2 2 8 12 3 5 II 19 
Ant. — I 3 4 I 4 3 8 
Trach 3 2 I 6 —— 2 5 7 
Phil. 6 I I 8 3 8 14 25 
O.C. I 4 _ 5 2 6 6 14 
Total Soph. mer 50 99 
Eur. : 
Cyc. I — —- I 2 3 3 8 
Alc. — a — —_ I I 7 9 
Med. — _— — — I — 5 6 
Heracl. — — — —— I 2 7 10 
Hipp. —|—-/]-— — — I 5 6 
Andr. — — I I 3 3 12 18 
Hee. a — — — 2 4 II 17 
Supp. —_ |= — 2 3 4 9 
AF. — —- oa — 3 5 7 15 
Ion —— — — 3 4 14 21 
Tro. —— I I I 3 5 9 
El. — — -- — 3 — II 14 
ee — I I I — 6 7 
Hel. I 2 2 8 5 3 12 20 
Phoen. — — — — 2 4 12 18 
Or. a — 2 2 2 4 II 17 
Bacch. I I I 3 I 4 8 13 
I.A. — = I I I 2 7 } 0 
Rhes. — — — — — I 5 | 6 
i 
Total Eur. 15 233 
| 
Grand Total ! 
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PAUSES IN THE TRAGIC SENARIUS 79 


1021 ov pev yeynOas (av, eyw & adyvvopat. 
1049 0D yap TovovTwv Set, TovovTOs Ei’ Eyw- 
O.C. 610 Pbive pev ioxis yjs, POive 5€ cwparos, 
Hec. 398 drota xioads Spvds, 6rws tHod ELopar, 
Ion 742 7d Tov odds pev Bpadv, 7d Tov dé vov Tayv. 
Phoen. 521 mpds taivr’ itw pev rp, itw dé dacyava, 


In many passages the rhythm is emotionally effective. Ag. 567 Ti tavra revOeiv 
Sef ; mapoiyerac mévos (a sigh of relief): 1049 weiGor’ av, et meiBo’. areOoins S iows 
(the gentle sympathy of the coryphaeus is brutally parodied by Clytemnestra at 1394 
xaipor’ av, ef xaiporr’, éyw 8 éredxopuar): 1256 mara, ofov tro wup: emépxetar SE por: 
O.T. 979 €ixh kpariorov (hv, dros Sivaitd tis: 1061 pH pds Oewv, etrep Te TOU GavToU 
Biov | xndy, parevons Tod’ aris vorovo’ éyé: Hipp. 1455 Kexaprepynrar tap’: dAwda 
yap, watep: H.F. 1301 ti Sra pe (nv Set; ri xépdos eLopev...; E. El. 248 wpw’ adeAddv 
cov. Muxnvaiwv rive; 

In Euripides the third foot is often a dactyl,’ even before a full stop or colon 
(e.g. Supp. 1060, Hel, 1520). In Aeschylus the dactyl is never found, in Sophocles it 
is very rare, and only precedes a comma (Aj. 343, Tvach. 1098). Tribrachs before 
this pause are only found (except for Pers. 403, Cho. 130) in Euripides, mainly in late 
plays (Cyc. 577, Hel. 1241, Ov. 1076, Bacch. 975). 

J. D. Denniston, 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 The rhythm of Bacch. 807 is remarkably harsh: fuvé@ecGe xowy 740’, iva Baxxedyr’ del. 








THE BALE AND LEYDEN SCHOLIA TO THUCYDIDES. 


Tue remarks I wish to make upon the Thucydides scholia in Bale University 
MS. no. E III 4 will be clearer if prefaced by an outline history of the scholia to 
Thucydides in general. 

The edttio princeps (Aldine, May 1502) contained no scholia, They made their 
first appearance in the following year as an appendix to the Aldine Gemistius and 
Herodian. The same scholia were then reprinted in the Juntine edition (Florence 
1526) as a frame to the text. In the Hervagian edition of Camerarius (Bale 1540) 
they were relegated to the end, and Camerarius claims in his prefatory epistle to 
have expended some trouble in emending them. Henceforward the same corpus of 
scholia, unchanged save for occasional emendation, passes on from edition to edition, 
either framing the text, as in Stephanus! ([Geneva] 1564), or beneath it, as in 
Stephanus? ({[Geneva] 1588), Hudson (Oxford 1696), Duker (Amsterdam 1731), 
Gottleber- Bauer- Beck (Leipzig 1790-1804). 

Though Duker and Bauer did not touch the corpus itself, they both brought new 
contributions to the scholia. Duker printed between his preface and his text some 
scholia transcribed for him from the Bale MS. by J. J. Wetsten, who had also fur- 
nished him with a collation (see below, p. 88). Bauer transcribed from the Cassel MS. 
(H) any scholia not already in the corpus, and noted those found in the corpus but absent 
from H.* Finally Poppo, in his great first edition (1821-40), combined these two 
contributions with the original stock, distinguishing them by the signs (Bac.) and 
(Kaco.) and adding the Leyden scholia, as described below, pp. g1 ff. The scholia 
as given by Poppo were then reprinted (without these signs) by Haase at the end of 
the Didot edition (Paris 1842). 

The next stage is also the last. Hude, setting out on entirely new lines, 
founded his edition of the scholia (Teubner 1927) upon the seven capital MSS. 
(ABCEFGM), from which he transcribed their contents himself, and then added, 
‘ne quid deesset,’ such of the scholia in the Didot edition as he had not already 
obtained from the capital MSS. Of these latter scholia he writes (praefatio iv): 
‘Scholia nullis codicum siglis ornata ex editione Didotiana (Paris. 1842), quam 
curavit F. Haase, magis ne quid deesset quam quia inde quicquam utilitatis duci 
putarem, posui; sunt autem, Popponem si sequimur, magna ex parte e codicibus 
Casselano et Basileensi petita, quos adeundi copia mihi non fuit.’ The truth of the 
latter remark will be clear from what we have written above; but the estimate of the 
value of these scholia mullis codicum sighs ornata is not borne out by a careful 
examination. 

In the apparatus of the Oxford text, the scholia are invoked as evidence for 
readings 79 times.f In 27 of these places it is scholia nmullis codicum sigits ornata that are 
referred to. To take examples from the Bale scholia only, the interpolation tw 
axeddvvveGat 2, 102* is later than the scholium, which also shows the true reading 
tives in 3, 841, where all the capital MSS. now read tias. The scholiast’s critical 
ability is set in a favourable light by the correct conjecture [Idrpov for Adrpov 3, 33°, 


* For Bks. I, II (Gottleber’s work) and V 54- in Scholia Graeca vol. II pp. 482-588, which also 
end these notes lurk amongst the commentary include the Bale scholia as printed by Duker. 
at the foot of the pages; for III-V 54 they are + Discounting the scholia Patmensia, and 
all together in an appendix to vol. I (pp. 816- 9 cases due to the blunder explained below, 
834). In addition, further notices of Cassel pp. go. 
scholia have been combined with the annotationes 
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and by the surprisingly modern note on the interpolation rois AaxeSa:movious 1, 1447: 
oipas Td ‘ rois Aaxedarpovis ’ dudprnpa Tov ypadéws évOevros TH Ketpevy Srep Hv Epunveia 
Tov ‘odion,’ €Ewbev tive mpdrepov ériteOeioa, Though the scholium on 4, 83% is not so 
worded as to date composition with certainty to the 6th century, it suggests earlier 
rather than later Byzantine: trav mpovydvtwv aperi) év Te rodeo Kai év oTpareiais 
TavTaxov kaGiorata Td VryKOOV Kal TOV évayTiwy To“et KaTadpoveiv, év pev Tois “EAAnoe 
tov Bpaoiday Kai tiv avitov orpatidy, év Tois huetépors S¢ BeAvodpiov eis rapdoracww Tov 
mapovrTos Adyou rapaSdAAopev (so printed by Hude ; but see below, p. 83). Better than 
this, the Bale scholium on 2, 35?—-unhappily mutilated—is sufficiently close to that 
of OxP. 853 to suggest supplements for some of its lacunae :— 


Schol. Pap. 

BeBatotras] yyovv ta mpdypata, TH a int Rae ea S]vcKoAov eotev 

yap mpdypatiamurretas 7 THS dAnOeias ent ee ewig eee ] tpaypare po- 

troAnyis Kat pods PeBarortfrar] dia ree ee ee Jas troAn- 

tiv vrep[BorAnv ...| Siaxodoy [ ] 6. < ag hk 8-4 Oe Jae dtoKoXov 

» aTepa, pee ae ee wee ae d|rurreiras 

rrr rless ook Tt lov mpdaypa- 
cee we eee een ee ] 80a wat 


Yet, though the Bale scholia form not the least interesting ingredient of our 
present corpus, it has been shown above that to this day our knowledge of them de- 
rives solely from the transcription made for Duker by Wetsten over two centuries ago. 
In making recently a complete collation of the Bale MS. (see below, p. 88), I became 
aware that Wetsten had been far from equal to his difficult task, and that his errors 
have tended to multiply in the numerous stages of transmission from Duker to Hude. 
The original 14th-century core of the MS.—that part which contains the scholia 
ff. 28-31 ; 34-259; 261-4)—received hard usage and ill handling before being repaired 
and rebound in the 15th century in the form in which we have it at present. When- 
ever Wetsten met with scholia difficult to read on this account, he simply omitted 
them. Often, again, he failed to understand the numerous contractions, and either 
guessed wrongly or marked a lacuna. 

A few examples will suffice to illustrate the needless confusion and the waste of 
critical energy which have thus been caused. In the scholium on 2, 95? Hude etc. 
read xataAtoat Tov ToAEuOV Kal THV ard Tov Ilepdixxa BAGBnv. But rov Ilepdixxa is a con- 
jecture of Goslings: Wetsten gave rov I., having absurdly taken contracted -twv 
for a capital gamma. The text is therefore rv ard rovrwy BAdByv and rovrwv refers 
to XaAxidewv Trav v7rd Iepdixxg dvrwv in the previous clause. Lower down in the same 
scholium the words tiv rapa rov ’AOnvaiwy vrooxeow are evidently the opposite of 
what is required. But Goslings and Hude would not have troubled to delete rapa 
or to suggest trois ’A@nvaiovs, had they known that all the time the MS. has zpds rovs 
’A@nvaiovs (corrected by the scribe from trav ’A@nvaiwv). The scholium on 3, 39* has 
met with a whole chapter of accidents, In the MS. it runs: xai 6 AnpooOevns éx rov- 
Twv oipas Tov Adywv oOpynOeis, ‘ pgov’ edn ‘Td KTHTaTOa TayaHdv 7) TO TOVTO StadvAd£at, 
Kai 7 wap agiav Tir apopyn Tov Kaxws Ppoveiv Trois avonrows yiverat.” Wetsten only 
transcribed from xai 9 wap agiav onwards, and Duker entered the scholium thus : 
‘pag. 191 in Thucyd. v. 34 wépuxe yap] xai 1 rap’ af.,’ having wrongly referred it to § 5 
mrépuxe yap kai dAAws xtA. Poppo, however, though he identified the headless citation 
as Dem. 1, 23 (much pulled about), and saw the right /emma, mistook réduxe ydp for 
part of the scholium itself, explaining eiwOe 5¢; and so it stands in Hude even to 
this day. 

It would be a pity if Wetsten’s blunders and their consequences continued to be 

F 
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a stumbling-block to students of the scholia; and so, as there is little prospect of a 
new edition for many years to come, I may be doing some service in publishing here 
I. the correct readings of the Bale scholia which are already found in Hude; and II. 
the text of such Bale scholia, ignored altogether by Wetsten, as are not either too 
fragmentary or too similar to scholia already known from other sources. 


I 


Hude p. go1 1. 24 f. A€yovow eyxacrpidfew yyouv ev (eioxacrtpifew coniecerat 
Hude). 26 eorw 7 A€fis. 

131, 24-25 pare wAovovov adcxovvta, xa’ Exacrov Se. 24 Srevefers habet (coniecerat 
Kontos). 

132, I évTiporepos, Kal apurtov mpotiysav avTov Kat tH mdAe AvowreAéoTEpov, ot 
dé... . (deficit). 

133, 4 f. mpvraveiov.c..... TTHTATO Kal, 

139, 9 POovovcr ws avtimadous: Tovs Se, 

146, 6 riv THs ys xpelas adaipeciy. 

149, 4 TovTO OM. 

158, 16 73 proTg. 22 ravOM. 23 admodidovar. 26 oAtya, apedei Kai Oo, 

159, I Ilepdixav. 2 xatadicev. 3. V. quae supra dixi p. 81; item l. 5. 6 €- 
a Anpwcerv. 

160, 22 AcBpw. 28 tiv Bapddpov viv Ac [ydpevor]. 

167, 20 €£ 70av avrigowv Edy. 

170, 2 ovppaxor Texpnpiy ExpovTo Gapel TH. 4-5 OUK Gv YE peyov py TVOTpaTeEveEL 
avrois ot MervAnvaior. 

I7I, 3 €v TO ToAEpy, 

178, 6 AaxeSapoviwv, Sardvn trois "AOnvaios iv (in ras.) yéyvntat. éAmida eivas, 
KaTG KOLVOU, 

19 Mvdvvnoos, ered) pis eZxe (€ *** Wetsten ; evercr vel erpepe coniecerunt Duker. 
et Poppo) zodAois, dorep xai LvBora, ererdy ETpepe TVs aypiovs. 

180, 18-19 Tovro youv TEXos dua 7d GvAdooew EavTiv. 

181, I-2 oKorovvtTes, Ws Eivas TOLOVTO* OY GKOTOvYTES Ste Tpavvida apxny, 
ovde OTe aKovTwr. 

182, 11 xaiom. 12 kai xpeioowv. 

187, 89 v. supra p. 81. 

188 22 avrdv TVvy XwpHcer, 

194, 21 €fev ras trd xeipa TOAES Tov AouToU. 

203, 11 dvvardv dv viv. 

205, 23 Géepevor. 

211, 16 kata wepippacw pro wepippactiKas. 

212, 28 rov ov xpnorornte. 

215, 6 éuéprev kai (*** Wetsten; xara? Hude) rots, 7-8 ra eis dv0 pepiobevra 
Tov TodEwv. 

216, 14 yprafov SnAovert. 18 ws Eorxey ov (CX py Mm. 2) povov. 19 pepiobEevTes 
youv ot. 20 duepepovro. 

243, 15 THs vavpayias apapevwr. 

245, 8-9 éercxnpuxeverOai eote 7d KypuKa Kat mperReiav ert EvpBdoen Kai dirig 
T POT EAT ELV. 

253, 28 ols, rots ’A@nvaios. 29 Hv OM. OGvTos ........ 
Hudii Goslingiique supplementa nimis esse brevia). 

255, 23 Tov moAeuov Ta yap peta TOV apOpov. 

257, 7 TO ov xpy, tv’ 7, ov xp7. 8 Tav épav Adywv. 

266, I éavTovs eis ardvTyow. 
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268, 25 *** 7 trav. 26 orparnyiass Kai mavtaxov. 29 mapaBadAdpevos. (The 
scholium really belongs to ch. 81 ; something has plainly been lost before xa@iorara.) 

271, 24-25 €m aGdAwv pev ov Tas yap, «i ex’ ayab@ ddife, FAGev civ Bapeia tH 
otpatia Sydow THY yh. 

272, 27 ws pro éws. 

273, II Td avayxaiov, 27 paddAov Sixasov. 

274, 24 PBovrAowro. 

288, 16 tov raAaov telxous]| Acires 7) ‘ rdv mepiBoAov’ 7) ‘ pépos Ti. 

294, 24 elyov Td THY yvwpnv. 

296, 21 durAy pro detr7. 

304, 27 The lemma of nro . . . Kuyédw is rv Evupayiar § 2. 

375, 8 aropig. 

414, 19 avro. 

II 


I, 1181 on(peiwoa) Ore a Senynoato €€ ob eipyxev Gre exAurés Fv Td Xwpiov (97?) éws 
Wpn, TpoTepov €yévovTo THs paxns Tov KopiOiwv cai ’AOnvaiwy ris yevopevns Sia THV 
’Eridapvov, kai THs ovppaxias Tov ’AOPnvaiwy mpds Kepxvpaiovs, cai ths dua tHv Tloridacav 
paxns tov A@nvaiwy Kai KopwOiwv, cai tis ........ THS dd TlepexAéovs yeyevnuevns. 
0 6€ acuyypadeds, tov tov ’AOnvaiwy kai IleXorovyyviwy moAcuov Oéuevos SinyijoacOa 
kaBorov, exetva mpodinyjoato by’ ad ....... 0 ToAEuOS. ita mpd TOU eimeivy TA TOU 
toA€uov, avapvno bets ore 5) wept .......+. TOV AOnvaiwy ovdeis SueAjAvOe, wapexBati- 
cones SEP As nw 


“~ . = , , 4 “~ > “~ \ , “ 4 ~ 
KWS EKELVO ELTWV, TEPL TOU .. ., evTavGa dé yéyoveyv Tov Adyov, THs 


TPOKELMEVNS GUT ........2... EravadraPwv tov Spopov ts ioropias Sue~HAGe . . desunt 
multa. 
125° Sedoypevov] avri tov Sedoypevov. ypavra: (?) yap ot “Arrixol ty aitiatixy Kai 
a = > A ~ 
7) OoTiKYH avTl yeviKys. 
ww 3Ia7 “ A A 
asivata] dvri rod ddbvarov, idiwya b€ Kai rovro:ras ’Arrixns Siadéxrov tiOetons (?) 
ovopata kat erippnpyata dia Tov a, oiov AaAntéa, TounTéa, avti TOU AaAnTéov, ToLnTéov. 
127° émauvos [lepixAéovs eis AUTO Kai ppdvycw. 1d yap ‘ Svvatdraros ’ émi rAotTY, 
Td 5é rpovonoa: Ta péeAAovta Ppovywews (?) etAnrrac, 
3 > lal 4 4 . Il / > A , “ ” o a , > a 
128° évravda tiv Kara tov Ilavoaviav erepxerac Sunynow, nv €Aure Ore THS Kat’ avTOU 
, \ , “~ lal 
Katnyopias amnpéaro (ch. 95). mapédpape S€ tore Tavrynv, ws ov Siddvros Karpov viv 88, 
Tov Katpov Siddvtos, petépxeTar, Kal TovTd éExTe THs apioTns oiKovopias Tod fprTopos, 
> . / 4 > 4 4 c , ~ / , 
eri BdAXovTos Kal eiod[yovros] Ta appofovta Tw dixaiw Tory. 
7 oe]... . 778 Artixys idiwpa dvadexrov 7d aitiatixny avti Sotixns tapadapPaverv, 
c > nr 4 ‘ > fF ? i / > “ 4 , . 4 a 
Os évratOa, 7d yap ‘ dperky,’ SoTiKy TUVTATTOpEVoY, aitiaTiKy Tvvérate OovKvdidns, ws Kal 
Evipuridns: ‘od yap p’ dpéoxer Tov Atay wapepevov’ (Orestes 210).* 
> 
138° oixeia Evvérer] ‘ obtos pev yap apurtos Os avros ravta voeer’ (Hes. Of. 293). 
la “ ;, ? ‘an € , ‘ ? 5 / > re Ai, > ~ 
Touro © A€yer évTavOu 6 ovyypaders, Kat (?) mapwonoas ets OeuiotoxA€a peFiotynoww erator. 
éEnyjoarGa1] rovro Aéyer Sud THV ELHynoW TOV xpnopou Tov Aé€yovTos Ste Swpeirat 
6 Zebs TH Tpiroyevy "AOnva Evdwwa reixy, Kal ‘G Oeia Darapis, aworeis Se ov réxva yuvatkor,’ 
Tov yap GAAwy oiopévor EvAivous Teixous wepiTevar KeAevewv avTovs Tas “AOjvas (sic !), iva 
ro aoOevel tov reptBdorov Tv Sivapuv EavTov 6 Oeds Eexidei~y, obros povos cvveBadA€e A€yerv 
avtov Tiv TOV TACwY Tepiroinow Kal THY EE "AOnvas eri Tadapiva petoixnow., avTnv yap 
a > , A > / ~ > a“ > ‘ > ~ be 6 , A 4 
éXeyev drodévey téxva dAAoTpiwv, TOV avTTs ExXOpwv, avTrs (?) de diatwoev TEKVAa, TOUS 
A) ~ nA , 
“EAAnvas SnAovert, 81a tovto yap Oelav adriv 6 Oeds aveirev, kat ov cxerAcav (cf. Hdt. 
7, 141-3). 
A ~ ‘4 
6 KopirPjvat] avTi Tov Kopioas 
> / “~ » . / A , - A y” de tA “~ 
amddoots Tov Kata Ilavcaviav kai OemoroxrEa Suny npevwv, GpxeTat Oe TAAL TWY TPOKEL- 


, A ~ , , 
pévev Tepi Tov ToAEuov Aoywr. 


teOnvas] avri rou Oeivas. 


* Thetextis7g@... wapeuévy, altered bysome- question. 
one who did not see that »’ is the accusative in 
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139? THs yns THS Lepas] iepa yn KaAcirae Opyas (?) 7» avareDepevn viv Tois iepois Kat 
vaois, waAar dé Trois Pwpois. 

a 

1401 evdéxerar] cvpPaiver Tas Svpupopas] Ta vouuldpeva Evupepovta mpdypara: 
erepa yap Tov Scavoovpevwv cvpPaiver, Gowep TH Stavoig (? 1. 7) didvora). 

2 cipnpévov] TovTO avTittTwors. 

Siapopov]} Siaddpwv kai diahopwv duevnvoxev. Td pev yap tapogtrovoy SynAot mpaypdatwv 

\ 2 A / A , rr / 
Kal €ox ...., Td d€ tporepiorwpevoy (1. repo.) SnAot SieveEw Kai dudueSyryorv. 

5 dmrurxupwrdpevot | ioxupos aroreupdpevor, 

1411 7d yap émitdocoey Tov brepexdvTwV EoTi Tpds TOYS HOTOUS. 

2 ry mapabeoe THY Tpaypatwv ioxupoTEpovs Tovs "AOnvaiovs amodexvier, éorti dé rd 
tov Suvatov évtavda Kepar(acov). 

3 éxupéperv| toAeuov Sndovdtt, (Possibly the scholium which we now read as urd 
mevias: Tov toAewv SnAover: is a corrupt form of this—rdv roAeuor dyA.) 

142” agvov poBnOjvac] €Bos yap éoti trois ’Arrixois avTi dvopdtwv xpnoOat arapeppa- 
Tos, Kal pddicta TH ovyypadel, WoTEep Ev TH SavayKd(ovo7a és TH ToAEuEiY’ (1, 23°) Tpd 
oAiyou Ede£e (?) avi Tov ‘és Tov wOAEMOY.’ 

S wn : 2 4X 4 \ > , > A > / e > “A ‘ ” 4 

xpovra: ot "Artixol kal petoxixad ovdpata avTi arapeudatwv, ws evravOa ‘Tw py 
peAetovre’ avti Tov * pederayv.’ 

1433 dwddocrs evtavda ths avreerdcews Tov TleAoTovvyciwy, apx7 dé tov “APnvaiwv. 
amd S€ Tov avTov dmoKxatractdaces (?) evkpiverav Kai GeuvoTnta Towvor., dia pev TOV 

EpUTBOV TOL TOV GUVdeTpwv TOU * wev’ Kal Tov ‘de’ THY Evxpiverav, dua SE THS TVVSepoV. . 
pepur piv 7} rm py ny edxpiveray, r 
THY TELVOTHTA, 
5 dpiotn 7) yvopn. ois yap ot wodguor BAdYewv wovto ’AOnvaiors, tatta et edyovv 
= 7 ‘ > , e ~ \ > , \ , ¥ 4 4 4 
o0ToL, Tois pev aicxivyv, eavtois Se avdpiav Kai peyadoyvyiav euedAov mpokevioev, vrep 
THs povns éAevOepias aywviovpevor, 

144? £evnAacias] ot yap Aaxedarpovios POBw rpodocias Kai exiBovAns vopov €Gevro, p27) 
Séxer Oar Lévous ev TH TOAEL, pnde Ev pévery Ev avTT Tov EexnAdwv Tia. 

146 ws év cvvtépw dSHAov Ste 7) TpwTH ioTopia TepLEXEL TAS aiTias Tov ToAguov, dv 
mpwtn erri 7 Sia tTHv 'Emidapvov payn KopiwGiwy kat ’A@nvaiwv, deEapevwv tors Kep- 
Kupaious eis éripaxiav, Sevrépa 4 Sid tHv Loridacav, ijv KadetAov ot "AOnvain, KopivOiwy 
otcav arotkiay, Tpitn % Sia 7d Yrjpurpa tov Meyapéewv d (I. ots) eyndicavro ’APnvaior py 
SéxerOar pire és Thy éavtov KaTaipew pate ev Tavyyvpers Kat Awpéor Sia vroyiav Tov 
yuwpifew dua tov AaxeSatpoviwv Kai Tuppdaxwv TA Ev TH XWPG, TeTAPTN SE Td pH) adeivar Tors 
“EAAnvas. 

9 , _ } > 4 , de > 4 4 4 , , 

II 11° otparevovres Td ExotpatevovTes, oTpareverv Oe EOTL Kal TO TEUTELY OTpAaTEvpG. 

212 ‘aAnv’ aitatixy ovvte [Taypevov]. 

29° Oé€ppnv] 7d viv OecoadAovixny. 

l c ~ 4 / de 2 ‘ed 4 2 e ~ ] 
351 opare] appocer d€ kai wabytiKov, Td ‘ oparat, 
2 , > 4 4 ‘4 3 , , ~ | ~ a“ 4 , e > | 4 
w 2. XaAerdv eori Td petpiws eraverat TO Tpaypa Exeivo, 0 Kal podis ws aAnbes 
BeBawOijoerar, Sia tiv trepBodrjyv SnAovort. 7d de petpiws evravOa 75 cupperpws SyAoi Kai 
afiws. 
POovovvtes] amd Tov 


¢ @ 


? ? > ay Xr A ~ \ 4 , > 4 
exaotos’ (?) arédwxe tANOvvtikas, TEpt TO Onpatvopevov arrodovs 
Td A€yov. 

> a / 4 , \ bv 6 ° , e > , > 4 

36 éravel mpwirny tiv Todcteiav Sia Svo tTpdrous: Eva pev, ws avadepopevny es TOUS 
mpoydvous Kal Tovs matépas, ols ..... Kal efvar eawveiv: Kal Erepov, ws aitiav Tis 
ebavdpias kai Tov KaTopOwpatwv. THs yap avTHs woditelas TpGToL Hp£av ot mpdyovor Kat 

, a oe > A > * e a , > , , , 47 
perédwxav Tois €£ atrav, e€ Gv ot reAevtaio. rapadAaPovtes emnvgnoav. pada Toivev afiws 
mws 5c’ dAiya péyotov eLeréhevev Eratvov Kai éyKwpwov, evpefodws Kai Kacvorperds. 

4 of (1. 7d) ‘avrow’ Sia ra ev Larapive kata tov Zéep£ov yevopeva, OeysoroxAé€ovs 
éEnyijoe. ‘7 of marépes yuav’ dua tra ev Mapadwv. wpoyevCpeva Kata Mapdoviov kai 
Adridos. ‘"EAAnva’ dé ‘ roAeuov’ ia Ta ev EvBoig xai [ |Joivy (? EXevoive) kai rots 
Aorois Toros THS “EAAGSos. 

TXpa 73 KaTa gwwrnTW., TpoKxatagracis Td Aov xwpiov. 





37 
poovious 
GT OOELs 

3 

3% 

éx 

42 

44 
ayarr 
q 

peyay * 
TT pos Ti 
(l. t@ ! 
Tois em 
TWV Ero 
Ov aTre 
62 

96 

99 
Kanra 
II 

38 
perrov, 
39 

dex 

40 

42 

3 
€KTOV10 
pevnv € 

45 

67 
69 
7° 

82 
dé Aoum 

oXr‘yous 

Ta, 

gy; 

4 4 

uy XpyTo 

5 ¢ 

ej 

TOs TPC 
83' 
TOV Kw) 
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84) 
oKouy. 
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a ‘To pH 
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| pev TOV 
, 

SET [L0V a 


> > , 
el €dyouv 
4 
(ev, vTEp 


eOevro, 2) 


Aguov, dv 
tous Kep- 
KopivOiwy 
Invaior Tt) 

, a 
oWiav TOU 
hetvas TOUS 


rparevpa. 


WS aAdnbes 
dnAot Kai 


> 4 
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nv €s TOUS 
5 ~ 
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371 tov médas| tov Aaxedaipoviwy fevnrAaroivtwv. tatta rdvta mpds Tos Aaxedac- 
poviovs dpov Aye. THY yap avTav Toditeiav mpds THY éxeivwv avTe~eTa(wv, apiorny 
amodekvvet, 

3 dhepovery] yyouv Orav rapaBAnGoow (? wapaBabacrw). 

381 Karackevais| Kara Kowvod Td ‘ vouifovTes.’ 

> 4 > , , ‘ ‘ > 4 4 s 4 7 

éxrAjooe) aredavvers wATTEL yap Kal amodwwxKe: TO AvTnpoy 7 TEpYis. 

424 padrdXov] ’Arrixas xeirar, 

444 haci yap ws ot yépovres, pirdpyvpot ovTes, Ev TH KEepdaivery paAAov 7 TO TiYpacBax 
ayaAAovrat. 

45) ev tpiv Se, dnAad) tots raici Kai adeAgois trav avdpav tavde door rapecTe, OPO 
peyav tov dyova, Hyouv Tov KAavOpdv Kai 7d wEevOos. TaV yap TaTépwv of Taides Deppdrepos 
4 a 4 / \ ~ , c > \ / ” \ ‘ 
mpods Td mevOciv rovs Gavovtas, kai tov cvvywv ot adeAgoi yvnowrtepor. ets 5é Kai 7d 

1 2 , > - ~ > a , a” 9 , 

(1. rp 2?) Exarrov mpotiporepov civar Tv EavTOU af.ovv Tatépa 7) ddeA dv. 
5A ” ” Ps) ‘ , > “A 4 § 4H , “ 4 > o ” 
pods av evpote Stadopav peifovos aperns, kat duaxpiOeinre Tov pa) efvae Goro, eiLavTes 
f > / “~ > / \ > > / > S a , A > 4 > 
Tots eraivos Tov aroGavovtwy, Kai dc oAtya ovK eivas TA DpeTEpA TOV .... EAGTTW Eis TdV 
“ > ‘4 , > . 3 / , € / >» @ A , lad / 
Tov eraivwv Adyov, Ere Guporepor TEFvEeariv ot yviovot, Kal Emaivety POdvos Tois TeAEvTIHCA- 
oi areotev. : 

62° xtwpevovs| orovidfovtas ktioer Oat, 

961 trav ‘Odpycav] trys ’Adpiavovrddews, 

99° %) ‘rapa’ éri éuydyov peta Sotixns Stav rAnorynta SnAoi, ws Td ‘mapa Baorre 

, as? 5 Oh OS , ‘ > “ c > a —_ \ , ‘4 ? 
Ka@nrat..., emi dé dydyov pera aitiatixys, ws éevtav0a ‘rHv mapa OdrAaccav Maxedoviay. 
An ” ” > , = © , 

III 121 ?rots dAAots] your ev ToAcuW Kai Hovyxia. 

, , \ ~ , ‘ , 

38* agodporns merappynovacpevy, 4) 51) Tuvicrnor Td TOV KXAéwvos Gapoadéov Kai tupov 
perrov, 

39? ‘ oirives TovadTa etpyacavto,’ ra dé ora petagvAoyia. 

Secvorepov | 7d peta TOV ToAEuWTaTWV oTavTas SiapHeipan. 

4 > , > , , m” “a ” ‘ > / 

40* ov dixanioer Ge] ov deifere duxaiws Exovras a ExeTE, Hyouv THY apxHv. 

42 evavria 1) rapovoa Snunyopia tH TOU KXéwvos ba ravra, 

3 rpds Td brd Tov KAéwvos Acydpevov, Td ‘ Képder erarpdpevos Td edmrperés TOU Adyov 
exTovicas Tapayev TeipdoeTar, 4 amrdvrnois* emidergv Se ws Vd TOU A€yovTos KaTacKeva(o- 
pevnve.... aderypevnv . . . ewer ovopacer, 

45° ovra adavy| tavta SnAovori, ayouv 7 €Amis Kai 6 Epws. 

67° ripwpiav] ofpat, Acirer* adixnPyoovras, 

69! ws IInAcidas 6 tov InAews vids, otrws ’AAxeidas 6 tov "AAkéws vids. 

705 Bovdjjs] BovAevtis* PBovAjes, kai kata cvyxornv BovAjs. 

821 of pév yap mpoictdpevor TOV Kepxvpaiwv jpovvro tiv tov ’AOnvaiwy cvppaxiay, ot 

an ” 
5? Aourol, éAdtrovs dvres, Tovs Adkwvas. dAiyous yap évtatOa Eyer OV Td TANOOS OvTas 
~ > “” ‘4 > ‘ “ , 

dXiyous GAAG TH Suvdper, Ws av elon Tis, OV TY TOTH GAAG TF} ToLOTHTE, 
~ > , r 4 ‘ > > , > ~~. & di > 
TapakaXeiv avrovs| Acie: Td ‘ OUK EyEVOVTO ETaywyat pgdiws. 

/ , , nn rf > ‘ / > / ? 

Evupaxias] Seopévors SnAovdri, 7 ‘ eraywyai Evppaxias eropif{ovto. 

a nan “ / 2 > , 

4 rp Suxawoe)] avrt trod évdixws, Kata avOvradAaynv Tov ovopaTos Els Erippyya, 
y XpyTae wvvexos 6 Oovkvdidns. 

5 érixeActoas] kaxdv Tt Spacas Tov avairiov ernveiro, 

“~ “~ > 4 

8 jjkovov. Ta S¢ pera. .] Kal tavra pev of mpoerrnkdtes morovytes (1, eroiovy) 
TOS TPOETTWCL. 

83? ovre Adyos . . . poPepds] icoxardAnkta 7a Svo KOAa, Seixvucw 6 pytwp dua Tis 

“A nw ~ 4 
TOV KwAwv igdtnTos Kal icoxataAngias Kal spowdrnTos THS apxns OTs lvov mapewpwvTo Kat 
Adyos dAnOns Kai Spxos poBepds. 
: w > 4 , ? 

84! yeyvwoKoev] dd kowod 73 ‘ ordca,’ 7 (1. iva 9) 7d ‘érdca mapa Sixny yryvw- 

oKouev. 
wn ~ > 4 4 
ére£éA orev] ard Kowvod 7d éréca, iva f° Kal dréca éréAOorev Opas Kal arapaiTnTws ot 
7 A / / Te . 
pr ext mArcovegia év dradevoia Sé expepopevor emt rreiotov opyns émidvres paAtora ard ior. 
853 GAXo 1] elvas THY és THY VaCOV aroBacry. 
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86 evravOa apxerar rhs cvyypadys tov wept TixeAiov trav ’AOnvaiwy dxrérXov id 
Pyyivev cai Acovtivwv vixnbévrwv, trex npévwr avrois tiv THs LiKeAlas Karaoyxecwy. 

* ry pev yap mpoddce irép Acovrivwv, ty & dAnOeia imép tov pi) airobev éxréurer Oat 
girov tois Adxwow éav, tov drdmrXovv és Texediav of ’AOnvaior éroinaay. 

IV 87 Bvfnv] dOpdus. | éors pia Biw, 7d dodari{w, cai [Biw] 7d ciodpdrra, é£ ob 
rapa Iliidy, cat dxpdBvoros. 1% 5¢ Bitnv érippnya | Bi(nv avi rot dOpdws Kai ruKvis 
kat eradAjAws, ws évravOa cai ddAaxoi, ovrws+ ‘6 dé Ta Hpéata HopuTod Kal Ty émiTvxXovoYH 
bAn Bony everdAnoe’ kai ‘ Bifny ras Tpijpes Sppifovtes,’ dvti Tod ruKvas Kal éradAjAuws 
eis TOv Atpéva KaTaipovTes kal éXAAyevifovtes. (The scholium falls into three components. 
The first is a fragment from the same origin as the third. The second is cognate 
with Suidas s.v. Bvovo. ; this explains the unintelligible rapa Ilwidy, which is in the 
wrong place and has lost the quotation originally attached to it : ¢dpdrrovor, kadvr- 
trove, évGev cai axpoBvoros, 6 7d axpov BeBvopévov éxwv. Tluridns: épa S€ cou viv, 
eirep ov Bverv GéXers (Sever. 508). The third component resembles Suidas s.v. Bi(nv: 
aOp. tuk. eradd, reruxvwpévws. "Appiavds* Kata 7d ordpa Tov ALipévos, 7 TTEvdtaToV Hr, 
Bitnv . . oppifovres (An. 1, 19, 3). 6 5€. . . évérAnoev (Parth. p. 8 R).) 

591 «€ troAnews 7d mpooimiov. cuviornot yap éavTtdv 6 “Epyoxpdrns ex Te TIS 
eveyKapevns avTov ToAEws Kal TOU TEpi TOU KOLVOU TUUéEpoVToOS eionyynoeT Oat peAAELv. 

. + « Taon] vontéov Td ‘ rounropat.’ 

23 Svat Sé rovros, pyoiv, 6 wéAenos yiverar, Képder kai TH pndev vrd Tov EevavTinV 
éXaccovcGar, Seirar Sé radra Katpov, od pi) mapdvTos émiTndeiov TE Kal GupmparTovTos 
dpecvov 7 eipnvn Kabioratra, 7d 8 ov povov eri moA€uov TE Kai €ipjvns xpyoypov aAAG Kai 
ert raons Tpacews. Tac. yap 6 Kaipds ovvepyds évTL, Kal TOU KaTopOovr Te Kal pH KaropHovv 
aitcos 6 ToLOUTOS. 

62* hoBovpevor yap Gpoiws ot LixeAcoras py HTTNOw@oW Vrs TOV Siah_epopévwv Svvatw- 
Tépwv, Kat dua tovto "A@nvaiovs mporxaAerdpevot, padrdAov TovTo rdcxovor . . époPBovvTo 
kat Kat’ GAAnAovs paddAor, 

73° «i pev yap . . .] ei pev yap pi amnvrwv eis moAeuov ’AOnvaiors, ovK av els THY 
TUXnV avTo@v ot Meyapeis evedrAov BAerew, iva eb pev veKyoOwoLv odTOL pi) arogTaiey, «i 
5€ vixnOwow rporxwpyoar<ev> trois ’AOnvaios, dAAd Tapaxphpya os HrrnOevtwv EpedAXov 
amroorhvat, vuv dé érevds) FAGov, ovx av EOeAnoasey Meyapeis droorjvas Br€erovTes TpPds THV 
TUXHV, Ews Gv adnAOs ExaTépors 77, Kal Sud ToUTO KaAWs EXELY AVTOIS pHTE amLEVaL pHTE 
mpotoAepeiv, GAN’ ev novyia peévev. (Given by Wetsten (Duker), but overlooked by 
Poppo, and consequently absent from Haase and Hude.) 

80* dpa évrav0a tiv civragiv, mpoxpivavtes of pev EoTepavwoavTO TE Kal TA Lepa 
mepinrAGov. «i yap pay éAeye (?) Td evepynrixdy avTi Tov raOnTiKOv, GKataKoAovOos Eorat 
1) TOU OvOpaTos Kai Tov pyyatos gvvTagis . . (cetera evanuerunt). 

93? onpciwoa tiv civragiv. mpiv yap dmobiddvat tHv axdAovBov ty Sotixy, amd 
Sorixns Katrérerev mpds edOeiav. ‘ro “Iamoxparet’ yap eimwv, emjyaye ‘meurer és 7d 
otpatevpa,’ Sndaby, 6 “Irmoxparns. 

126° avroxpdtwp S€ paxn . .] aire£ovoia otca ev TH paxyn 7) Tov BapBdapwv édodos 
Kai ovX vroKepévn avayKn oTpatynyov, pariota Sidworv adopynv TH avTimaxo“evy TOV 
ower Gar, dua 7d pur) TaXéws Oppav pnde BovrAcoBat eis yxeEipas cioépyerOar arArAa ToppwHev 
paiver Oat kai exhoPeiv ex Tov haiver Gar BovrAer Oa. 


APPENDIX. 


As the Bale MS., which I shall henceforth call J after Dain (Liste des manuscrits 
de Thucydide, Revue des études grecques, 1933, 20-8),* forms with its relations one of 
the most interesting groups among the vecentiores of Thucydides, I should like to add 

* A few of Dain’s numerous innovations in instead of G, a letter given to it by Bekker, but 


the nomenclature of the Thucydidean MSS. are now usurped irrecoverably by the capital MS. 
evidently salutary : our present MS. is called J Monacensis 228 ; and X, which Arnold wasted on 
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a note here upon its text. It will perhaps be clearest to give the full stemma at the 


outset :— 


M 


!79(2) (1-V9) 





* (/-IT90) 


T 
c- 


r(4)(ls7-IT90) ** 
| ) P a 
p(s) d 


(1) J. We have already noticed (p. 81) that this MS. was repaired in the 
15th century :* ff. 1-27. 32 f., 260 and 265 f. were then supplied by three hands. 
The text which these supplements show is the text of C, pure and simple. The 
scholia in these parts, too, are exclusively those of C: many, which were too 
numerous for the margins, were entered with appropriate /emmata upon a quire of 
paper added at the end of the MS. (ff. 267-274)—also by three distinct writers. The 
text of the original parts of J (comprising I 95-113 ; 116-VIII 89; 91-101) is also 
fundamentally a C-text, as proved by the recurrence of characteristic lacunae found 
in C alone of the capital MSS. While this does not necessarily mean that C itself is 
the ancestor, J would hardly have an interest for us, were it not for a circumstance 
which has given value to this whole complex which we are discussing, namely, that 
one of J’s progenitors was corrected, with a varying degree of thoroughness, against 


Bekker's D (Marcianus 367), is transferred to 
the Leyden MS., hitherto known as Lugd. Other 
changes, though they conflict with the notation 
I had privately been using, are intrinsically un- 
objectionable, and I will in future conform to 
them. These are: S (Salmanticensis M 74) ; 
U (Laurentianus 69, 16) ; 1 (Parisinus suppl. gr. 
256) ; m (Massiliensis Aa. 1); n (Tolosanus 802). 
But most of Dain’s proposals are pernicious. 
He has transferred the letter T from Cantabrigi- 
ensis Kk-5-19 to the Tours MS. of Constantine’s 
Excerpts, and L from Arundelianus 545 to Lau- 
rentianus 69, 30 ; worse than this, Greek letters, 
small and capital, which it was highly desirable 
to reserve for other purposes, have been dis- 
tributed at random and sometimes given to MSS, 
which had names already. These I intend to 
ignore myself; and I hope that others will do the 
same. [The apparent renaming of A (Par- 
suppl. gr. 255) as C is a misprint.] 

I have felt obliged to make these observations, 
not only because the nomenclature of the Thu- 
cydidean MSS. will, unless carefully controlled, 
become increasingly confused as more papyri 
are published and more MSS. collated, but also 
because Dain intends (l.c. p. 20) to give us disser- 
tations upon the text of MSS. which he has 
examined. I trust he will then take the oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering some of his suggestions. 


It must be confessed that the paragraph with 
which he has prefaced his present ‘Liste’ 
arouses anxiety as to his equipment for dealing 
successfully with the intricate problems of Thu- 
cydidean deteriores. We there read that ‘the 
Norfolkianus is kept at London, and not at Holk. 
ham, like the other Norfolkiani’ [the Norfolkiani 
are partly in the British Museum, and partly in 
the College of Arms ; originally possessed by the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Earls of Arundel, they 
have of course no connection with Holkham 
Hall, the seat of the Leicesters]; that ‘ to-day 
the meaning of the appellations Italus and Grae- 
vianus escapes us; the latter moreover never 
belonged to Graevius’ |Jtalus, because brought 
from Italy in 1797; Graevianus, because Hudson 
obtained the loan of it through Graevius (praef. 
1696)]; or that ‘one of the good authorities for 
Thucydides, the Casselianus, has ceased to be em- 
ployed by editors, doubtless because the recol- 
lection has been lost that Greek MSS. exist at 
Cassel’ [modern editors ignore on principle all 
but the 7 capital MSS., and they happen to 
be right over Cassellanus, which, except for a 
part of the scholia, is a direct copy of F}. 

* See a forthcoming article by me in the 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift on two leaves of the 
earliest known MS. of Theophanes’ Chronologia, 
which were used in the binding. 
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a lost MS. independent of the archetype of our capital MSS. This lost witness has 
left traces in other recentiorves, in which connection we will discuss its character 
below (3). | 

Meanwhile, in its repaired condition, J was presented in 1435 (as we learn from 
an autograph note on the last verso) at Constantinople to Giovanni Tortelli d’Arezzo 
(afterwards librarian to Nicholas V), who brought it back with him to Italy, and 
probably to Florence, where he attended the Council of 1438-9. And there it was 
copied ; see (2). J next turns up in Bale about 1540, when Hervagius sent readings 
from it to Camerarius for the Hervagian edition of that year; and since 1559 it has 
belonged to the Bale University Library. Apart from the scanty readings sent to 
Camerarius and published (with copious blunders and perhaps even mixed with 
readings from other sources) in front of his text, as ‘loca quae aliter in aliis exemplis 
scripta et animadvertenda visa essent,’ the only collation previous to mine* was that 
which Wetsten sent, along with a transcription of the scholia, to Duker and published 
in his edition (VII in the apparatus, VIII in the appendix, and I-VI before the text). 

(2) 179 (Laurentianus Conv. Soppr. 1797), elegantly written on parchment in 
the 15th century, was in 1617 added to the library of the Badia di S. Maria in 
Florence, and upon the suppression of the monastery in 1808 passed to the Lauren- 
ziana. It was collated for the first time by myself. As far as V 59, this MS. isa 
simple copy of J, as corrected and repaired : it teaches us only that J and its scholia 
were hardly more legible in the 15th century than at the present day. From V 59 
onwards, 179 copies M, a MS. which also belonged to the Badia di S. Maria and 
remained at Florence until 1840, when it made its appearance in the British Museum 
(add. 11, 727)! 

(3) K (Utrecht Gr. 13), written on paper late in the 15th century by ‘Stephano 
da Pessa,’ was presented to Utrecht University Library in 1707 by W. van Cleeff. 
Before that date, it had been lent, by the good offices of Graevius, to John Hudson, 
who gave readings from it and from another MS. (N) in an appendix to his edition. 
Not only, however, was Hudson’s collation careless, but readings of K were con- 
stantly attributed by confusion to N, and vice versa. Duker therefore made a 
thorough recollation, which he recorded in the apparatus of his edition. I myself 
have collated the MS. a third time. 

Though K, like J, belongs ultimately to the C-family, the two MSS. have no 
fundamental kinship : none of J’s characteristic errors are found in K, nor vsce versa. 
Nevertheless, the two MSS. agree in a series of noteworthy readings, not found in 
other MSS. but from time to time proved by scholia, papyri and other ancient 
testimonta to be either true or at least early. In other words, an ancestor of K has 
been collated with the same source—henceforward called w—as the ancestor of J 
alluded to above (p. 87); and as the two collations were independent, readings of 
w will sometimes appear in one only of these MSS. Thus, 

I Readings confirmed by éestimonia :— 


I, 93° emBovdAds]| ersBodrAds K, ?Schol. (Herwerden). 
112* Axpov] Aouuod J ?79Ephorus (Diod. XII 4, 6). 
3, 82°* rporievres] rporrievres JK Dion. H. (Hude). 
4, 38* duedidocav] dued00av JK OxP. 16 (Hude). 
6, 14* <xaxds> Bovrevoapévns JK Schol. edd. plerique. 
662* éepoddrarov] evepodwrarov JK (eved-) Schol. edd. 
* Poppo-Stabl allude (I p. 43) to a collation against readings which differ from the received 
by H. Stephanus, This is a mistake due tothe text. 
fact that Stephanus reprinted in his margin some ¢ Omitted in Dain’s ‘Liste, to which add 
of the variants given from J by Camerarius, also, between nos. 89 and 90: Marcianus Cl. VII 
Either Wetsten or some collator unknown is_ cod. 56. 
responsible for scratches with a hard point made 
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86°* rodXdoordv popiov] toAAoTTnpdprov JK Schol. Patm. 
7, 73°* overs] ovk K OxP. 1376 (Hude). 


II Probable or certain readings hitherto printed without authority :— 


2, 19°* avrov] avo K. 
97°* dcwv] doov K. 
€xovra] apxovra J (conj. Stephanus). 
78' éradaitwpovvto| éraAa:rmpovv 76 J (conj. Haase). 
avTd vikyoas]| avrov viknoas K. 
80% oAepious| roA€wors J (conj. Jones). 
avrToGev] avrov JK (conj. Haase). 
18* dcxaiw] dicass JK (Hude). 
38 = aprvvev} duvvetv J (conj. Bekker). 
6, 101* devrepov] Sevpo JK Valla. 
86°* et] aet JK. 
87* avtirvxeiv] av te Tvxeiv J; av [t¢] rvxetv Herwerden. 
7, 19° €v Tots rpwrots] €. tr. tp@ror K (conj. Reiz.). 
50°* aAdXo et] aAd’ 4 JK. 
64?* kai <> vrdAamos rodis JK, 
8, 377 Evppaxovs tov Aaxcdarpoviwv] € tovs A, J. (conj. Hude). 
53° momoaipev| rounoopev J (Dobree). 
99 €m (az-) érAcvoay] éeverAcvoav JK. 

The most interesting aspect of », however, is its relation with that peculiar 
recension which from VI g2 onwards has hitherto been known to us only from 
B and (up to VII 501) from h. B and h derive independently from a MS. of the 
ABEFM.-family which after VI 92 had been collated with an ancient witness no 
longer extant. Now, as w frequently agrees both in true and false readings with B 
and h, together or singly, it must either be a third derivative of the Bh archetype or, 
more probably, have been collated with that archetype or a lost derivative of it. The 
closeness of wBh varies considerably: in VIII there are hardly more than six agree- 
ments in all, while the vast majority are concentrated about the middle of VII—a 
phenomenon due simply to varying thoroughness in collation. 

The fact of w’s relationship to Bh is important not only as opening up the possi- 
bility that good unique readings of JK in VI g2-VIII (such as the half-dozen given 
above) may go back to the wBh-archetype, but also as a sign that traces of the 
Bii recension are more widely disseminated among the vecentiores than had been 
thought. A few examples will illustrate the relations between JK(w) on the one 
hand and Bh on the other :— 


7, 21°* yaXerwrdtrovs <av> avrois Bh] K. 
24°* kai <Tav> Tpinpdpxwv Bh] K. 
263* ws] éws Bh] K. 
38°* dvrimaka <ra> trys Bh] K. 
42°* érepa] exdrepa Bh] K. 
43? Thy macav otpatidy] THy mpwrnv oTpariavy B yp. h JK. 
13? avrov éuropevdpevor] avroi €. Bhj. 
42°* xai <ol> £vvropwrarnv BhK. 
12°* yrep vel irep| dep hJ K. 
* kai ro rAjGa] ro Te TANG B; to rwAHGa h]K. 
* xal drt mieiovs] kal éri rAeiovs hJK ; (verum est: xat ére wAciovs). 
195* odra]| avrois hJ K ; avrois obra B. 


302 Tov (evyparos| rogevparos hK. 
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34° ereXevra] éreAevT On BJ K. 
41** zodAods om. BJ] K. 
* édoxovv| Soxeiv BJ K. 
42** xparjoee] erixparnoee BJ K. 
* tov <te> ’ErimoAov BK. 


39° mporepov] tpwitepov hK ; rpwitepov 7 7d mpdrepov BI. 


It is remarkable that modern critics have apparently never asked themselves 
how B’s peculiar readings and supplements of lacunae (there is a famous one at 
7, 671) come to be found in early editions of Thucydides, as much as three centuries 
before B was first collated by Bekker or h by Gail (defective after VII 50'). The 
answer is that the text of the Aldine, which with little alteration was handed down 
from edition to edition till Bekker’s time, was prepared with the aid of K. K was 
not indeed the sole source ; for Aldus has avoided serious corruptions and omissions 
peculiar to K. But there is sufficient agreement with K in false as well as true 
readings, either peculiar to K or shared only with JBh, to put the matter beyond 
doubt. Indeed, we may assert that but for this use of K by Aldus the text of 
Thucydides would have been almost hopelessly corrupt and unintelligible during the 
three centuries before its rescue by Bekker. In illustration of this, it will be 
sufficient to mention that of 36 readings of K cited in these pages, the 24 marked 
with an asterisk stand in the Aldine text. 

An understanding of the relation between K and the Aldine, and of the history 
of the Thucydidean scholia, would have saved modern editors from many blunders. 
At 2, 97° the MSS. give écwv rpoontav, for which Hude, on Dobree’s conjecture, 
read dowvrep p~av. Jones, however, consulting an edition of the scholia, made (as 
he supposed) an interesting discovery. He there read: daov rpoojgav] popov dnAovoru. 
Accordingly he received écov (perhaps rightly) into his text, and wrote in his 
apparatus: ‘dcov Schol. dcwv codd.’ Now, when Aldus published the scholia to 
Thucydides subsequently to the text (see above p. 80), he provided each scholium 
with its lemma according to the veading of his own text; and these lemmata have been 
reverently handed down to this day. In 2, 97* K, and consequently the Aldine, has 
ooov. Hence its appearance in the lemma of the scholium. The scholium itself 
leaves it perfectly undecided whether its writer had dcov or dowv before him. This 
false adduction of ‘ Schol.’ as evidence for a reading (often inherited by Jones from 
Hude) occurs in the apparatus of the Oxford text 9 times: 1, 68; 761; 7; 1027; 
2, 4°; 657; 97°; 5, 18%; 7, 38°. 

Another source of error is more insidious. Sprinkled amongst his scholia, 
Aldus gave a number of variant readings to his text, with lemmata. Where he had 
received a K-reading, the variant is the reading of his other manuscript(s), and vice 
versa. ‘These variant readings were then handed down with the scholia, and finally 
came to be treated as such themselves. For instance, the ‘scholium’ of Aldus on 
7, 123 runs Orep xaxeivor| ypdderat, rep kal exeivor. Hence, Jones, after Hude (1890), 
receiving dmep into his text, writes in his apparatus: ‘ doaep Schol. rep codd. et 
yp. Schol.’ But rep is simply the reading of K(Jh): neither it nor 77«p has anything 
to do with a scholiast. There are six mistakes of this type in the Oxford apparatus 
(3, 14°; 5, 551; 7, 12°; 27°; 44°; 86°), and many more in Hude’s. 

(4) r. The chief representatives of w will always be J and K. But as far as 


II go, that ancestor of K which was collated with w» formed the exemplar* of a MS. - 


no longer extant, which has left four descendants. With the twins d and i (Par. gr. 
1637, 1638) I shall not deal, as I have not yet had an opportunity to examine them. 
A third descendant is r, Neapolttanus III-B-7, paper, of the mid 15th century, carefully 


* From II 90 onwards, Laur. Ixix. 30 was the exemplar. 
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written, with delightful coloured and illuminated initials. In 1533 it was left by 
Janus Parrhasius to Antonio Seripandi, at whose death in 1563 it passed to the 
Neapolitan convent of S. Giovanni a Carbonara. This latter library has, since the 
beginning of the last century, formed part of the Bourbon, and now the National, 
Library. The MS. was collated by me for the first time in 1935. The rdi-archetype 
which r copies as far as V 23, had already lost its front leaves when copied by r, so 
that agreement with K (and consequently traces of w) is confined to I 87-II go. 

(5) p. No. 342 in the Ducal Library at Parma,* of which a few chapters were 
collated by Arnold in 1827 and the whole by me in 1934: paper, of the later 15th 
century, was given in 1592 by Ottavio Speziano to Paolo Bisciola or Bissolio, both 
Jesuits of the convent of S. Fidelis in Milan, from the library of which it passed, by 
way of Canonici, to the Ducal Library about 1770. One glance at p’s pen-and-ink 
imitations of the illuminated initials in r is sufficient to suggest that p is a simple 
copy of r; and that this is the case, a comparison of readings places beyond doubt. 
For critical purposes, therefore, p is useless—in Maas’s words, a codex detervimus et 
comburendus. 

Thus, in varying degrees, the five MSS. J, K, r,d and i can all help us to recover 
many of the readings of the valuable lost witness w, on which alone rests the true 
reading in a number of passages of Thucydides. 


THE LEYDEN SCHOLIA. 


In his Selecta Principum Historicorum, Amsterdam 1794, Daniel Wyttenbach 
gave a few readings from a MS. of Thucydides formerly owned by Meybom, which 
had come through Peter Burman the Younger (1778) into the University Library 
at Leyden, where it now bears the pressmark no. 40 quarto size of the Perizonius 
(t1715) bequest. In 1826, in reviewing Parts I and II 1 (1821-5) of Poppo’s 
Thucydides, in the Brbliotheca nova cntica 11 (Leyden) pp. 243 ff., I. Bake gave 
a brief description of the MS. and offered to place a collation at Poppo’s disposal. 
Thus in 1827 Poppo announced in the preface to his Pars II Vol. 3 (Bks. IV, V, 
text and apparatus) that, thanks to Bake, a certain Nauta, ‘iuvenis ornatissimus,’ 
had collated the MS. for him. Accordingly in the preface we find the readings and 
scholia from Bk. IV, while the collation and scholia for Bks. V-VIII are duly 
incorporated in the apparatus. Poppo clumsily styled the MS. ‘Lugd.’ But when 
Arnold silently transcribed the readings into his own apparatus (Vol. II 1832; 
III 1835), he distinguished them, through an almost incredible blunder, with the 
letter R, which according to his ‘Catalogue of MSS.’ (Vol. I p. xxii) stands for 
Poppo’s Monacensis b (uncollated except in I 1-77). Nor was the blunder corrected 
in his second edition, where we still read the impudent statement: ‘ Lugdunensis. 
At Leyden, of which some specimens have been given by Wyttenbach in his 
“Selecta principum historicorum.”’ The whole MS., which I call X after Dain 
(see p. 86, note), has been recollated by me. 

This 13-14th-century MS. is a copy, one step removed, of the capital MS. M 
(Brit. Mus. add. 11, 727): but in the intervening stage the text was contaminated 
with a C-class MS., which may unhesitatingly be identified with an ancestor, if not 
the actual parent, of K. Though we do not learn from X any new readings of the 
JK-type, this fact is interesting in a number of ways. As X’s parent was certainly 
corrected not with the w-source itself but with a parent of K which had already 
received the w-readings, the origin of K’s text is carried back to the 13th century 
at least: and this suggests that the lost w-source which we have been studying, 
whence J and K severally received all their new readings which are of value, was 


* See a note by me on this MS. in Journ. Heil. Stud. 1935 pp. 81-3. 
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fully coeval with our seven extant capital MSS. Again: X contains the two Lives in 
front of the text, and the treatise of Dionysius de Thuc. idiom. behind. As M does 
not contain these writings, while, on the other hand, there are passages in them 
where X has a reading and its suprascript correction both manu prima, it follows that 
they were first added to the parent of X, and so, in all probability, from the K-MS. 
which was used in correcting the text. Thus we see that the K-text was originally 
accompanied by these three writings, which K itself has dropped: and since they 
are not in C either, the further proposition may tentatively be advanced that they are 
derived from the w-source. Originally they may also have stood in J, which, as 
we Saw, is now repaired at beginning and end. 

Manu prima in the margins of X are the M-scholia derived from its grand- 
parent. But in the 15th century a quantity of further scholia were added by a hand 
which has also occasionally corrected the text. Some of these scholia were tran- 
scribed by Nauta and published, as stated above, by Poppo. They have thus in 
Bks. V-VIII found their way into Hude’s corpus (those for Bk. IV, being in Poppo’s 
preface instead of beneath his text, were missed by Haase and so are absent from 
Hude). It can be shown that these extraordinarily feeble and ignorant scholia were 
composed by the 15th-century scribe himself, and are consequently worthless and 
undeserving of a place in ourcorpus. In 4, 8’, for instance, X has written BAjcev 
for xAjoev, by a common confusion of the minuscule B and « of its exemplar. The 
scholiast obediently notes: BAjcev cwAvev. Additional proof may be found in the 
fact that the Epistula ad Ammaeum is accompanied by scholia of precisely the same 
character. Since, however, some of these scholia have gained admittance to our 
corpus for Bks. V-VIII, it is desirable that they should at least stand there in an 
intelligible form, which at present is far from the case owing to the profound palaeo- 
graphic ignorance of the ‘iuvenis ornatissimus’ who transcribedthem. The following 
corrections should therefore be made in Hude :— 


54 in the following places is a misreading of the compendium for 4yAovér : 
293, 2; 296, 3; 303, 12; 316, 29; 343, 8; 349, 26; 257, 23; 392, 28; 
41I, 25; 429, 14. 

289,19 <Acovrivwv xadovpevov Puxéas. 

292,29 For dvaywpnow read tots amrovow, 

293, 7 dynAdrarov for vWnAdv dy. 

299, 6 ~muwrtetoas SnAovote THY. 
1g exarépov for €€ suceias. 

302, Q  Tovr’ éoriv, éav pr) we\Owor Td TATOOS. 

304,29 cuppaxidas (Evppayxexas is Haase’s correction of fvppayias 

Poppo). 

309, 18 06 Maios. 

27 = EKATEpwr. 
29 ~—s eis THY Sia Bacw, 

316,23 eyxarareipOa. 

340, 24 ovyKaracvovrTes. 

343, 21 éoereOero. 

351, 8 ty for avri rov. 

355) 3  emeGevro for yaderas. 

357, 4  opQov (opOdv is Haase’s correction of ép80vv Poppo). 

24  SmnAovore for de. 
373, 28 ovrws (Haase’s correction of Poppo’s ovre is correct). 
376, 4 xapaxos for recxous. 

13 EvAevopor. 
384, 6 wpyoar. 
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387, 6 
399, 25 
392; 25 
27 
399, 2 
412, 13 
419, 27 
422, 10 
423, 17 f. 
424, 31 
425, 2 
14 f. 
18 
428, 30 
429, 14 
432, 27 
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Aipnv KAyoTds. 

delete rov. 

Kpeiooovos. 

poPov for ¢. 

Gv eripaveis Hoav ot mpdyovot. 

awXetov for rXéiv. 

delete re. 

owous. 

avTns Sc’ nv Kupia eiwGe. 

delete d:a 73 avrixa. 

For rpovér: read eicérs] rporers, under LXXXII 1 
erimXovv, Aeires dia. 

delete the former xai. 

povov. 

EKELVOUS, 

delete TleAorovynoiors kata 7d pécvov.* 


J. Enocn Powe Lt. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


* My thanks are due to the directors of the lent MSS. K, X and J respectively to Trinity 
Utrecht, Leyden, and Bale libraries for having College Library, where I collated them. 








THE METRE OF PINDAR, OLYMPIAN I], 


THE metre of Olympian II is still a matter of some difficulty. It has commonly 
been recognized as differing from Pindar’s other metres, but many opinions have been 
held of its character. An understanding of it is, however, not merely essential to any 
general theory of Pindar’s metric but vital to the textual criticism of the poem. 
Without some coherent theory we cannot say where ‘ Responsionsfreiheiten’ are 
allowed and some important cruces remain unsolved. In recent years three theories 
have been put forward. In his Res Metrica pp. 153-5 W. R. Hardie put forward the 
view that it is an example of a pérpov povoesdés composed in Cretic verse. He holds 
that it is written in Cretics or their recognized metrical equivalent, Paeons. This 
kind of verse is known from the Delphic Paean to Apollo and the Paean of Limenius, 
and so far as the equivalence of Cretics and Paeons is concerned, there is no 
difficulty in it. But as Hardie himself admitted, his theory does not account for all 
the facts. It may be said to suffer from the following defects, 1.In Str. 1, 3,5, 7 and 
Ep. 1, 4, 5 he has to assume the existence of an extra single syllable at the begin- 
ning of the line. Since all attempts to defend ‘ Anacrusis’ are extremely doubtful, 
this can hardly be maintained here. 2. The clausula of the Strophe cannot be 
reduced to Cretics or Paeons. 3. He has to admit that in Ep. 2 and 3 there is 
‘some Trochaic movement’ and presumably he would have to admit that in Str, 3 
there is either an lambic, or, as he would prefer, a Trochaic movement with 
Anacrusis in 770 Ilioa pev, There is certainly some truth in Hardie’s theory, but 
since it does not consider all the facts or co-ordinate them into a whole, it is not really 
satisfactory. 

A different explanation was advanced by Wilamowitz in his Griechische Verskunst 
pp. 309-10. He explains the metre as lyric Iambics with a slight admixture of 
Dochmii, a Choriambic Dimeter, and a unit which he calls y and is -u-»*. The 
difficulty about this explanation, as of many metres which Wilamowitz classes as 
Iambic, is that it is hard to see how an Iambic rhythm can change to Trochaic or 
Paeonic and remain Iambic. To the ear a Trochaic movement is quite different 
from an Iambic, and though the two can be combined, they do not seem to be 
identical. It is all very well for Wilamowitz to say: ‘ Hier ist der Takt im ganzen 
so fiihlbar, dass man nicht an wirkliche Trochaéen oder gar Kretiker denken kann, 
sondern die Unterdriickung der ersten Senkung anerkannt werden muss.’ In other 
words what look like Cretics or Trochaic Dipodies are in his view acephalous Iambics. 
But surely this is to confuse the possible origin of a metre with its actual character. 
The combination of Iambic and Trochaic Dipodies in the same verse may possibly 
be due historically to the ‘ Unterdrickung ’ of the first syllable of the lambic, but in 
practice the result is different, and the ear does not, at least in my case, detect the 
overwhelming Iambic rhythm. Nor is Wilamowitz’s treatment of his unit y very 
persuasive. To call a Trochaic Dipody by another name does not alter its character, 
and when he says ‘eine Silbe schiesst iiber, um den Schluss klingend zu machen,’ 
we can only say that to postulate the addition of an extra syllable is almost a counsel 
of despair when what greets the ear is the familiar Trochaic Dipody. 

A third view, or a sketch of a view, has been advanced by Paul Maas in his 
Die neuen Responsionsfreihetten II p. 16, and the same view is restated in a shorter form 
in his Griechische Metrik, Section 56a. He notices that the short syllables come 
either singly or in groups of three, while the long syllables come either singly or in 
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groups of two. So far, so good, and no one will dispute this fact. He then leaves 
it open whether the metre is ‘ gradhebig,’ i.e. composed in Dipodies, or ‘ ungradhebig,’ 
i.e. composed in the main of a repeated pérpov, the Dochmius, ¥~~—vu-. This view 
does not claim to solve the problem, though its recognition of a possible Dochmius 
is highly important. The existence of Dochmii in the poem is also noticed by 
G. Thomson in his Greek Lyric Metre p. 155 and hinted at by B. Snell in his 
Bacchylides p. 30, but since neither discusses the metre of the poem in full their views 
cannot be considered here. 

There is then a case for reconsidering the nature of the metre. In each of the 
views mentioned there may be some truth, but since none of them accounts satisfac- 
torily for all the facts, an analysis of the recognizable elements in the metre and an 
attempt to co-ordinate them may not be useless. Now, in every other of Pindar’s 
Epinician Odes we are concerned not with pérpa povoedy but with perpa erwrivGera, 
and there is no inherent improbability that the metre of Olympian II is also a pérpov 
érurtvOerov, although of an unusual kind. The problem with all pérpa erurivOera is to 
analyse them into their component elements and then to reduce these elements to as 
few classes as possible. In a highly elaborate structure like Olympian I this is not 
easy, but such an analysis as Wilamowitz gives in Grtechische Verskunst p. 415 is 
obviously near the truth. So, if we regard Olympian II as based not a single 
petpov but on two classes of pérpa, in each of which the members are closely inter- 
related, most of the difficulties disappear. The metrical character of the poem is 
indicated by the first line which sets, as it were, the rhythmical pattern for the whole: 

verur- - Ue - 

dvagipoppryyes Vpvor. 
Looked at without reference to the rest of the poem, this looks like an Iambic Dipody 
followed by a Trochaic. If this clue is followed, the whole poem resolves itself into 
two main elements, the one Iambic and the other Trochaic. The only exception is 
the clausula of the Strophe, which requires separate consideration and is, as Wila- 
mowitz says, a Choriambic Dimeter. That a poem should be composed in two 
different classes of pérpa like this presents no theoretical difficulties. Such com- 
binations are common in all classes of Greek lyric poetry, and whatever view we 
take of Pindar’s ‘ Dactylo-epitrite’ and ‘ Aeolic’ metres, we must admit that they 
contain a mixture of different kinds of peérpa. 

The metrical elements of the poem can be analysed as follows: 


A. Iambic. 
i. Iambic Dipody Acatalectic, *-U-, at Str. 1, 3, 3a, 7, Ep. 1, 4, 5, 6. 
ii, Iambic Dipody Catalectic, or Bacchius, u-», at Str. 6a, Ep. 6. 
iii. Iambic Tripody Catalectic with resolution of the second syllable in the 
form -vvvu—* at Ep. 4. 
iv. Dochmius in the forms a. vuUv—v— at Str. 2. 
b. *—-vvv-—at Str. 5 and Ep, 3. 
¢. u--vvvat Str. 6. 
B. Trochaic. 
i, Trochaic Dipody Acatalectic, -Uu-—™, at Str. 1, Ep. 2, 5. 
ii, Trochaic Dipody Catalectic in the forms a. Cretic -u-. 
b. 1st Paeon -vvv. 
c. 4th Paeon vuvu-. 
These occur throughout the poem, and Cretics and Paeons are treated as metrically 
interchangeable. | 


On the conjunction of these elements a few words must be said. The appearance 
of the Iambic Tripody Catalectic is to be explained by the presence of other Iambic 
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peéerpa. Its usual form is -—v-—*, as in Eur. Phoen, 120 rayyxadxov acrid’, but the 
resolved form is found at Eur. El. 469 éppact rporaior, Wilamowitz classes it as a 
‘ Kurzvers’ and its origin is probably independent of the Iambic Dipody, but since 
it is rhythmically similar, it is naturally associated with Iambic Dipodies here. Nor 
is it certain that the Dochmius is a truly lambic metre. Its origin is much disputed, 
but J. W. White has argued with great force in The Verse of Greek Comedy that it is 
an Iambic Tripody in which the third syllable has been suppressed. Whether this 
theory is correct or not, the fact remains that Greek poets regarded the Dochmius 
as closely allied to lambics, and the two are found in close relation at Aesch. Supp- 
347, 739, Agam. 1100, 1117, Eum. 173, Aristoph. Ach. 569, Vesp. 729. A Greek would 
therefore feel no awkwardness in the combination of Dochmii with Iambic Dipodies 
and Bacchii, and it is perfectly possible that Pindar regarded the Dochmius as a kind 
of Iambic pérpov. Finally in each of his lambic pérpa, except the Bacchius, Pindar 
at some point or other introduces resolution. This surely is to make the connection 
easier between them and the large number of Paeons in the poem. 

With these considerations in mind we may look at the metrical plan of the poem. 


Strophe. 
v-u-|-u-- Iambic Dipody, Trochaic Dipody. 
vvv-v-—|—-vueu | -vuv|—-v™¥ Dochmius, Paeon, Paeon, Cretic. 


—-v-}|-v0u| -vv Iambic Dipody, Paeon, Cretic or Paeon. 
3a —--u-| Yu- Iambic Dipody, Cretic or Paeon. 
—v-|vuve- Cretic, Paeon. 
5 --uvu- |] v-vuw-| wo Dochmius, Dochmius, Cretic or Paeon. 
u--vue]—-uwl|—-uo-* Dochmius, Cretic or Paeon, Cretic. 
6a vu--|v-- Bacchius, Bacchius. 
--v— | vou | v—-u-vv- | Iambic Dipody, Paeon, Choriambic Dimeter 
Catalectic. 
Epode. 
——e— | -e | -e- Iambic Dipody, Cretic or Paeon, Cretic. 
—-v-v|-vuv|—-v-|-v-v  Trochaic Dipody, Paeon, Cretic, Trochaic 
Dipody. 
vuu=—|—-u-| v-vuu-| -.— Paeon, Cretic, Dochmius, Cretic. 
—--v-|-vw|-vuv-* Iambic Dipody, Cretic or Paeon, lIambic 
Tripody. 
*—vvuv | -v- | -v-- Iambic Dipody, Cretic, Trochaic Dipody. 
u-u-|v-- Iambic Dipody, Bacchius. 


A few parallels from Pindar and other poets may help to illustrate the use of these 
elements. The resolution of the last syllable of an lambic Dipody in Ep. 5 is not 
confined to serious choric verse. It may be seen in the Folk Song, Diehl Anth. 
Lyr. II p. 203, No. 36, rod pou ta fdda, rod pot Ta ia, rov por Ta Kada oéAwa; and 
Pindar uses it as a metrical equivalent of the unresolved form at Pyth. V 2 drayv tis 
dper-. Of the three different forms of Dochmius uuu-v- at Str. 2 is No. 2 in 
Seidler’s list! and may be seen at Ol. J Str. 2 dre dsvampera, Pyth. VII Str. 5 
erihaverrepov, Nem. III Str. 2 iepoynvia, fr. 94, 1 ovves 6 tor A€eyw. The form --vuuv- 
is Seidler’s No. 3 and may be seen at O/. I Str. 10 -eav ixopéevois, and Ol. X Ep. I 
Aoxpév Zedvpiwv. The form u-—uuv is Seidler’s No. 17 and may be seen at O/, X 
Str. 4 ’AAdGea Ards. The Iambic Tripody Catalectic of Ep. 4 is found in its unresolved 
form at Ol. X Str. 3 €uas yéyparrat, and in its resolved form, as here, at Bacch. XVII 
Str. 7 -aiyido0s "A@dvas. Finally the use of an Acephalous Choriambic Dimeter to 
provide a clausula for a stanza may be paralleled by O/. X Ep. 8, where it follows a 


1 De Versibus Dochmiacis p. 13. 
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o -vVU + age vy ou|- o- - oyv- 
Reizianum and a Paeon, meAwpiov éppdoat kAéos avipp Oeov aviv waddyq. The elements 
which Pindar uses in Olympian II may be found elsewhere in his poetry. What is 
unusual is his particular combination of them and the large number of resolutions in 
each of them. 

This analysis of the metre may help in the question of strophic correspondence. 
So far as the equation of single long syllables with single shorts is concerned, the 
only examples in the poem, apart from ends of lines, are at the first place in the 
5th line of the Epode. This is short at 39, 59 and 79, doubtful at 19 and long at 99. 
As it is the first syllable of an Iambic Dipody, this liberty is usual and needs no 
further comment. Of more interest is the substitution of two short syllables for 
a long. This is normally not common in Pindar, and no poem of his has so many 
cases where two shorts correspond to a long. At four places in the Strophe and 
at two in the Epode we find such correspondence in this poem, and such a proportion 
is unusually high. Fortunately an explanation is easy. All the cases of such 
correspondence occur by a Paeon being substituted for a Cretic, or a Cretic for 
a Paeon, and apart from these cases there are no other authenticated correspondences 
of two shorts to a long in the poem. The equivalence of a Cretic and Paeon was 
evidently regarded by Pindar as perfectly natural, and his practice anticipates the 
writers of the Delphian Hymns who regarded the two as metrically equivalent. It 
is certainly remarkable that apart from this recognized liberty Pindar allows no 
other free correspondence in this poem, and this poem, which is regarded by some as 
an example of his free use of responsion, is on the contrary an example of how strict 


he is. He follows only recognized and regular liberties. 
This fact closely affects an important crux. At 51-2 the majority of the 
mss give 


Td d€ tTvxeiv 
, > , , , 
TEeLpwpuEVOV aywvias dvapporvvay tapadvet. 


Notable variants are Cac dvod¢poruvav, Cpc dvagpovivas, but neither dvodpocivay nor 
Suvadpoovvav nor dvadporivas can be right, as any of them would demand the 
impossible correspondence of a Choriamb, -Uuvu-, witha Paeon. The difficulty was 
realized by some Byzantine scholars, and four of the later mss read rapadve: Suogopar, 
which gives an exact correspondence. The objection to it is that it is unlikely that 
Svodopay would be corrupted to dvad¢poctvav. In recent years much favour has been 
accorded to Dindorf’s rapadve Svodpovar, itself a correction of the popular Byzantine 
reading wapadiee Svodpdvwv. Whether we read wapadver dveg¢povav or dvadpovav 
TapaAve. does not matter so far as the metre is concerned ; the equivalence of Cretics 
and Paeons makes either possible. But dvo¢povay is not entirely happy. Support 
for it is claimed in Hesiod, Theog. 102, where some mss read édvodpovewy eriAn Gera. 
But others read dvodpoovvéwy ériAnGeror, and in Hesiod the Ionic dvadpoovvéwy is 
more likely to be right than the Doric dvo¢povéwv. Moreover it is clear that many 
of the scholiasts owe their explanations to a text which cannot have read dva¢povar. 
Mommsen was certainly right in concluding that they read some oblique case of 
appootva. The evidence is overwhelming: Schol, A r@ drorvyyxavovre xowdv éyxAnpa 
) Gvowa Kai 7) ddpootvn, Scholl. CDEQ 73 recpwpevov tov adywvicparos Tuxetv Avow rove? 
Ths adpooivyns, aomrep Td pr) viKHTAL Gdpova morei, Id. GAAwS* 7d vixjoa SE, dyor, Tdv 
dywvifopevov mapdAvow moet THS appooivyns Kai THs AUmys . . . O VeKHTAS vomiferas ExTds 
adporivyns «var. To this impressive body of evidence an even more important piece 
has been added in recent: years. Ox. Pap. 2092 gives a¢poovy|. There seems then 
little doubt that Mommsen showed a right instinct when he suggested adpoovvar. 
He was wrong only in preferring the plural to the singular. For the singular the 
Scholiasts speak with no divided voice, and the singular makes better sense. It is 
G 
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from the general imputation of stupidity that success delivers a man. Therefore we 
should read ddpoctivas. The sense then suits Pindar’s notion that to fail in the 
games is a disgraceful thing and implies stupidity. The point is made clearly at 
Pyth. VIII 74 ff., where he says that if a man wins, he seems a wise man among fools, 
and of course the fools are the unsuccessful competitors : 


ei yap Tis €oAG wéraTat py) TLV paKpY TOovy, 
mToAXois codds Soxet ped’ appovwv 
Biov xopvocéuev 6pOoBovtrAow:s paxavais. 


The sense is impeccable. The corruption is due, as often, to the substitution of a 
gloss for the real text. Some commentator misunderstood the meaning of adpootvas 
and suggested that it meant dvr¢pocivas. His suggestion crept into the text, and was 
in the text from which our mss are derived. Metrically ddpoovvas is flawless. 
Instead of the usual Paeon followed by a Cretic we have two Paeons, and this, as 
we have seen, is perfectly correct. 

A somewhat different problem is presented by the description of the Blessed 
below the earth in 61-2, where the mss, with unimportant exceptions, give 


- 4 , . 2 

toats O€ VUKTETOLW ale, 

” . 2 c , oe ” 

toas 6” €v apeépats GAtov ExovTes . . . 


Here the reading iocass & év dyépars is as old as Ox. Pap. 2092 and has received 
some support from the older editors. It is quite indefensible. It is impossible to 
equate v-u-—vu-—v-— with vuu-—vu-. Therefore Mommsen omitted év and read ivais 
5 dpwépairs, which Schroeder followed. On metrical grounds this is theoretically 
possible ; instead of the Dochmius uuu—vu-— we get the simpler form u--v-. But 
it is highly doubtful whether Pindar allows any freedom of responsion between 
Dochmii. In other poems like Olympian I and Olympian X he is rigorous in keeping 
an exact correspondence between them, and all the other Dochmii in this poem are 
strictly kept to the form which the first Triad fixes for them. Moreover, as we 
have seen, the only certified liberties in responsion in the poem belong to Paeons and 
Cretics, and if we adopt icas & dpépars, we admit an emendation which involves 
a liberty for which there is no support. This should in itself be enough to discredit 
the correction. But toas & dyépars can also be attacked on grounds of sense. 
Bergk took it to mean that the days are equal in length to the nights and that below 
the earth there is an everlasting spring equinox. But this is a dark way of describing 
an everlasting spring, and if the words refer to an equinox, they could just as well 
refer to the autumn as to the spring. Mommsen took it to mean that the dead have 
days and nights like ours, that is, when the sun shines above it is night below, and 
vice versa. That Pindar sometimes held this belief is clear from fr. 114a roiou 
Adpre péev peévos deXiov trav évOdde vuxta katw. But his words here cannot mean what 
Mommsen claims, since ioos does not mean ‘like’ but ‘equal.’ toats 8 auépars can 
only mean that the days of the dead are equal in length to the days of the living, but 
if they have the same sun, this is impossible. For then long days above mean short 
days below, and short days above long days below. The correction can be impugned 
for its sense no less than for its metre. 

Another solution must then be found, and since emendation is inevitable, it 
is right to keep it metrical. Pindar was not consistent in his views of the after life, 
and we need not tie ourselves to the view expressed in fr. 114a. The words ivais 8 
vv«tecowv aiei mean that their nights are equal to ours, and the next line must mean 
that their days too are equal to ours. It follows that they cannot have the same sun 
as we do and must have a sun of their own. Such a view was held by Virgil in his 
account of the inhabitants of the Elysian Fields: 
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solemque suum, sua sidera norunt (Aen, VI 641). 


We do not know where he found this idea, but in his descriptions of the life after 
death he used many ancient sources, and this belief may well be of great antiquity. 
There is therefore much to be said for Boeckh’s correction 


” > € , Ld ” 
ioov €v apepats aALov ExovTes * 


It suits the metre; it gives an idea which fits in with the preceding line; the 
corruption to icas is extremely easy in view of a preceding ioas in 61 and the 
following dative plural dpépais ; it keeps ev of the mss, whose presence is not other- 
wise easily explained. Pindar then varies, as is his wont, his language. Instead of 
saying that the dead have equal nights and equal days to ours, he says that they 
have equal nights, and in their days a sun equal to ours. 

C. M. Bowra. 
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THREE NOTES ON THE CHOEPAHORI. 


I. First STASIMON, STROPHE y. 


623 ewe & ereuvnodpnv apedriyov 
4 > , A 4 4 
Tovwv aKkaipws de dvadires yass7)- 
Aevp’ amevdyerov Sdpous 
yuvatkoPovAous Te pntidas ppevov 
> b | > 1 , 
ex’ avdpt Tevxerpopyw 
> > > A a > , rd 
ex’ avdpt Snios ercxoTw weBas 
tiw 8 abeppavrov éeoriav Sépwv 
Fd > | wy > , 
630 yvvatkeiav 7’ atoApov atypav. 


(623: ereuvioapev. Heath; 629: riwv. Stanley; 630: 7’ add. Hermann.] 


Sidgwick describes this strophe as ‘ locus corruptus, coniecturis nondum sanatus.’ 
Mazon, who prints amevxera: in 1, 625, leaving the rest as it stands, says ‘texte 
douteux.’ Of the three principal attempts to amend or otherwise interpret it, that 
of Hermann (ed. 1852) is too radical and far-fetched, requiring an excessive paren- 
thesis. That of Headlam (C.R. 1900, p. 196 f.) involves the strange theory that the 
chorus suddenly divides itself into two, and that one half indulges in a sort of dis- 
orderly interruption of the other. That of Wilamowitz (ed. matory, 1914), while 
leaving the worst textual difficulty to stand, supposes that the chorus accuses itself 
of weakness and s!»servience to Clytemnestra, which, in view of Wilamowitz’s own 
convincing interpretation of the Parodos, is highly improbable. 

It is perhaps the scholion on I. 623, Aciree pvjoopev KAvraspviotpas, which has 
been chiefly responsible for partially misleading commentators. It has led to the 
transposition of strophe and antistrophe (Wecklein, G. Murray) and to a whole series 
of attempts to find a particular reference in the strophe to Clytemnestra, whereas 
the poet plainly only means to speak of faithless wives in general. The develop- 
ment all through the ode is from the general statement to the particular instance. 
It begins with terrors arising from non-human causes, goes on to those that spring 
from lawless love on the part of women, and then gives two cases of women’s crimes. 
The first is that of Althaea and Meleager, the second that of Scylla and Nisus. This 
brings us to the beginning of the third strophe, at which point, as its first words 
show, the poet becomes conscious of some irrelevance. He escapes from this by 
coming to the point, which is crimes committed, not by mothers against sons or by 
daughters against fathers, but by wives against their husbands. The third strophe 
deals with this general question, and its antistrophe once more gives a particular 
instance, this time that of the Lemnian women. There is no direct reference to 
Clytemnestra at all; the examples are all chosen from tradition, and the manner of 
the chorus (e.g. at ll. 602-3) is that of a schoolmistress teaching a class. 

The great difficulty in the corrupt third strophe is the absence of a principal 
verb in its first part. Attempts have been made to provide one by altering dxaipws 
(Wecklein) or drevxerov (Mazon). The first is, however, guaranteed, as Headlam saw, 
by Ag. 808, which is the only other instance of its use, and where it serves as antonym 
to Sixaiws. This suggests that in our passage it anticipates the ovx evdixws of 1. 638. 
The second gets at least a partial guarantee from its occurrence at 1. 155: damérporov 
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ayos amevxetov. It is more economical to look for a verb in the words piridas hpevov, 
which as they stand are suspiciously tautological. If they were right, the first word 
in their colon should surely be yvvaixo8ovAwv. The conjecture ¢dpevo for dpevav was 
printed by Bothe in his edition with acknowledgments to Bigot. It is a character- 
istically Aeschylean verb, and can be neatly paralleled by Ag. 1183: dpeviow 8 ovKér’ 
e€ aiviyydtwv. There its meaning is ‘instruct,’ ‘teach,’ which exactly suits the 
pedantic tone of 1. 602-3 in this stasimon: iorw 8’ doris ovy vrdrrepos ppovriow daéis, 
where the last three words have given needless trouble. 

In 1. 624 Herwerden has substituted rd for the MS. 6 The whole sentence 
should be read as a question, addressed to the world at large, and answered, as 
Headlam saw, by 1. 638: ri ravd’ od evdixws ayeipw; ‘was I wrong to recall these 
examples from olden story ?”! 

The next two cola constitute the real crux of the strophe. The word dyios has 
been generally? corrected to datos in conformity with tragic usage. The two great 
difficulties are in the last two words of |. 628. The easiest correction of emixdry, 
required for metrical correspondence with the antistrophe (1. 636), is to erurxdry, a 
word which commonly has the sense of ‘ guardian.’* This in turn suggests that the 
last word should be, not oé8as, but déuwv, the two having somehow exchanged places 
at the ends of their respective cola. Wecklein has already substituted Aaoiovv for 
daious, the long form being suggested by the metre. With the further slight change 
of éoriav into éoriav, the whole passage would read thus: 


. § > ‘ ‘4 
ex’ avdpt Tevyerpopy 
> ’ > \ A > / / 
éx’ dvdpt Aaois éerurxoTw Sopwv 
, 5] 5 , e “~ , 
tiw & adéppavrov éoriay weBas 
yuvatkeiav 7 GToApov atxpdr. 


The difficulty, felt by many editors, of making the chorus say that it ‘honours the 
unheated hearth ’ is very considerably lessened by taking a@éppavrov, not with eoriar, 
but with eoriav weBas. 

These corrections do away with the necessity for supposing any parenthesis or 
division of the chorus, or for thinking that it is made to reproach itself as an ir- 
relevant prelude to recalling the Lemnian horror. The strophe, thus read, refers 
simply to faithless wives in general, as its context requires: 

‘Since I have recalled dreadful deeds, is it out of place for me to show how a 
loveless marriage and a wife’s scheming treachery are a curse to be averted by 
prayer from all houses—treachery directed against a warrior husband, protector of 
his people’s homes? As for me, I honour crimeless reverence paid to the hearth 
and a woman’s spirit which refrains from boldness.’ When the example of the 
Lemnian horror has been quoted, the chorus triumphantly asks: ‘which of these 
dread deeds that I have recalled is out of place now?’ The crime for which Clytem- 
nestra is to be punished was so terrible that no legendary parallel to it is dxacpov, 
even though all those recited are not strictly of the same kind. 


II. A SPEECH IN THE CHOZPHOR! (1. 691-9). 


In C.Q. 1934, p. 76 f. G. Thomson, while making very valuable suggestions as 
to the true reading in Choephori 698-9, has assumed as proved Headlam’s attribution 
(C.R. 1903, p. 245 f.) of this whole speech to Electra rather than Clytemnestra, to 
whom most modern editors assign it. There is no attribution in the manuscripts. 


2 Hermann, Sidgwick, Headlam, but not 
Wilamowitz or Mazon. Cp. L.and S. s.v. ddios. 
3 Cp. Choeph. 126, Eum. 518. 


1 For dyelpw in this sense cp. perhaps Plato, 
Politicus, 272d: 05 5° évexa rdv wiOov iyyelpauer, 
which Campbell takes as from éyeipw, ‘ to arouse.’ 
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Without doubt the parallel with Sophocles, Electra 673 f., is striking, and at first 
sight seems to give considerable support to Headlam’s view. The arguments against 
it, however, are very strong, and it may be convenient to assemble them here, as no 
commentator, to my knowledge, gives them exhaustively.! 

One obvious objection to the view that Clytemnestra could not speak thus is 
provided by the fact that later on, at 1. 839-43, Aegisthus himself, in whose mouth 
these sentiments of sorrow for Orestes’ death are surely even stranger than in 
Clytemnestra’s, is made to speak in a very similar strain. This fact indeed removes 
what is perhaps Headlam’s principal argument, leaving only the minor one, that 
there is a slight discrepancy between the Queen’s words at 1. 695 and at 1. 717. 
This discrepancy is explained by the difference in the situation. In the first speech, 
Clytemnestra is merely talking so as to impress her hearers, ‘hiding the smile 
in her eyes,’ whereas in the second she is suddenly made to lift the veil and show 
the truth. The first speech is a justification of what the old nurse afterwards says 
(l. 734 f.) and is quite in keeping with the strange mixture of ruthlessness, guile, and 
genuine feeling that is so characteristic of Clytemnestra both here and in the 
Agamemnon. 

A more serious objection to the idea that this speech could be spoken by 
Electra lies in the fact that it contains a deliberate falsehood only possible for 
Clytemnestra. All through both the Agamemnon and this play, Aeschylus follows (or 
perhaps indeed has invented) the form of the story according to which Clytemnestra 
had sent Orestes for safe-keeping to her friend Strophios of Phocis before the murder 
of Agamemnon. She has represented this measure to Agamemnon himself as a pre- 
caution for the safety of Orestes during his father’s absence. In reality it was 
intended as a plan for preventing the boy from interfering with her schemes (cp. Ag. 
877 f. with Cho. 914-15) and is represented by Orestes himself as equivalent to 
selling him into slavery.2_ In Pindar* and Sophocles, on the other hand, Orestes is 
smuggled away at the time of the murdey by Electra and his nurse. Now, in the 
speech we are discussing, lines 696-7, 


kai vov ’Operrny, hv yap evBovrAuws €xwv, 
E£w kouifwv oA€Opiov rnAov dda, 


if read in the light of Aeschylus’ plot, are utterly meaningless in the mouth of 
Electra. She knows this statement is untrue, as well as knowing that Orestes is not 
really dead. She might pretend to accept the story of his death for her own pur- 
poses, but why should she do so in language which so flagrantly and unnecessarily 
belies the facts? In the mouth of Clytemnestra, on the contrary, these lines are a 
masterpiece of Aeschylean irony, parallel to her speech about Orestes in the A gamem- 
non referred to above. It is only by forgetting the difference between the plots 
followed in this particular point by the two poets, and by imagining the Electra 
of Sophocles as suddenly appearing in the Choephori, that Headlam and Thomson 
can defend their attribution of the speech. 


imitation may well be merely verbal. 

2 Cp. Croiset, Eschyle, p. 206-7. 

3 Pythian XI. The date of this ode may have 
been either 474 or 454 (cp. Farnell’s introductory 
note to his translation). It cannot therefore be 
used as evidence to prove that Aeschylus was 
in certain respects drawing on Pindar, as is done 
by A. Lesky, Die Ovestie des Aischylos Hermes 
LXVI, 1931, p. 190 ff. 


1 Sidgwick in his commentary points out that 
(a) the preceding speech of Orestes is addressed 
to Clytemnestra, (b) Electra had been told 
(1. 579) to goin: viv ody od pév pidacce Tay olkw 
Kah@s, (c) though the grief is hollow in Clytem- 
nestra’s mouth, it would be equally so in that of 
Electra, who knows that her brother is not dead, 
whereas in Soph. Electyva she is deceived. The 
similarity between the two passages is very pos- 
sibly due to imitation by Sophocles ; but such 
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A further argument against their view, if such be needed, is derived from the 
distribution of parts among the actors. There seems every likelihood that Croiset' 
is right in his belief, and that the parts of Clytemnestra and Electra were sustained 
by the same actor, who would presumably also act the part of the nurse. Orestes, 
on the other hand, would require the whole time of another actor, while the 
tritagonist would combine the parts of Pylades and Aegisthus. This arrangement 
would mean that Clytemnestra and Electra could not appear together. As the 
speech in dispute is followed, after seven lines from Orestes, by a speech which must 
belong to Clytemnestra, it seems most probable, as Croiset thinks, that Electra does 
not appear at all at this point. 


III, CryTEMNESTRA’s AXE, 
Aesch. Choephori, 1. 889: Soin tis avdpoxpnra méXexvy ws TAXOS. 


Commentators seem regularly to fall into a curious slip regarding this line. 
Beguiled by avépoxpjra, they see in it a reference to the weapon with which 
Clytemnestra’s husband was slain. Thus Croiset* says ‘préte a lutter encore, elle 
réclame la hache meurtriére, l’instrument méme de son crime.’ Thus also Pohlenz:* 
‘nach dem Mordbeile, mit dem sie den Gatten erschlagen, ruft sie.’ It would be very 
appropriate, and very characteristic of Aeschylus, if the Queen did in fact at this 
supreme crisis demand, as if unconsciously, the weapon with which she had com- 
mitted her crime. Unfortunately this interpretation is contradicted by a least three 
unequivocal passages, two in the Agamemnon and one later on in the Choephont, from 
which it is clear that Agamemnon was killed, for the purposes of the Ovesteta at any 
rate, not with an axe, but with a sword; indeed with the sword of Aegisthus himself. 

In Agamemnon 1262, Cassandra’s prophecy of the deed already names the 
weapon : érevxetar Ojyovoa dwri péocyavov. At line 1528 of the same play, Clytem- 
nestra herself again refers to it as a sword: 

ExpodnAnry 
Gavary Teicas arep Hp£ev. 

The least equivocal of all references, however, fis in the Choephors itself, at 
l. 1011. Orestes produces the robe which was thrown over his father and through 
which the latter was stabbed in the bath: 


paprupe dé por, 
papos 700’, ws EBayev Aiyiobov Eios. 


In the passage quoted above, Croiset goes on to say ‘par cette évocation 
sinistre, le poéte nous remet en esprit, au moment méme de I’expiation, l’horreur du 
forfait qui la rend juste et nécessaire.’ Clearly the poet does nothing of the sort; 
but a little problem arises as to why the Queen does at this moment call for an axe 
rather than a sword. The answer is simply that in this small detail, Aeschylus, 
otherwise so sovereign over his material, follows the tradition. The canonical 
version of the story of how Aegisthus was murdered made Clytemnestra be present 
at his death; she strove to prevent it by attacking Orestes with an axe from behind 
while he was intent upon his victim. This detail recurs on several vase-paintings 
which depict the scene,‘ and of which some at least are far older than Aeschylus’ 


# Croiset, p. 171, who cites Robert, Bild und 
Lied V. Cp. E. A. Gardner, Poet and Artist in 
Greece, pp. 86, 121, who figures one vase from 
Caere. Two are illustrated in Bayfield’s school 
ed. of Sophocles’ Electra. Cp. also Wecklein’s 
note on Choeph. 889, who gives references to Ger- 
hard and Baumeister. 


1 Eschyle, p. 224, with note, in which he deals 
with this very point. 
2 Eschyle, p. 227. 
3 Gricchische Tragédie I, p. 117. Sidgwick re- 
marks with great good-sense ‘to find allusion 
. to the meaning ‘‘ husband ”’ is refining too 
much,’ 
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play. Many features in these pictures, such as the presence of Talthybius? and 
that of Electra, show that they represent an independent tradition. The detail of 
the axe remains in Aeschylus as an isolated fragment, whose whole earlier setting 
is rejected. We may perhaps venture the suggestion that its retention in this 
purely momentary fashion is deliberate. The ruthless vigour of the Queen is 
emphasized all the more by the fact that nothing else in any of the three plays 
suggests the axe;* and the stark brevity of the line makes it one of the most 
memorable in the Ovesteia. 


MICHAEL TIERNEY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 


1 The detail may ultimately derive from Stesi- 
chorus. E. A. Gardner, p. 86. 
? He is the original of Sophocles’ Paidagogos. 


3 The epithet dvdpoxujra, as Sidgwick saw, is 
almost more impressive in the woman’s mouth 
if it has no reference to her husband. 
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NOTES ON THE ORESTEI/A.? 


I. Ag. 288. dmrepos paris. 


Pror. J. A. K. THomson’s explanation of the Homeric dmrepos érXero piOos 
(C.Q. xxx. pp. I-3) is the best yet offered and to my mind convincing; but, in dealing 
with the post-Homeric usage of dmrepos, he omits the most important part of the 
evidence: Paymen. 16-17 as od Badavwrdv oyna drrepéws Goeve TvAEwv Gro, Ap. Rh. 
iv. 1765 KeiOev 3 amrepéws Sid prpiov oidpa Aurdvtes, Lycophr. 627-8 4 yap amrrépws 
avtat madiumdpevrov ifovrat Baow, Tryphiod. 85 amarepov domep éwedXAov eri Spdpov 
ordifer Oat (arrepov vulg., eirrepov F*), Meleag. A.P. v. 174 evdeus, Znvodpira, tpupepdv 
Garos tf eri coi viv amrrepos cionew iavos ext BAepdpors. The natural interpretation in 
ali these passages, except possibly the last, which is doubtful, is not ‘ wingless’ or 
‘aimless’ but ‘ swift,’ in accordance with the traditional gloss drrepos: aidvidios. The 
explanation seems to be that in the post-Homeric period the original significance of 
amrepos pvGos was forgotten and the phrase came to be regarded as synonymous with 
érea. wrEpdevta: hence the subsequent usage of azrepos in the sense of ‘swift,’ which 
goes back to Parmenides ; and Parmenides was a contemporary of Aeschylus. 


Il, Ag. 418. Sduwv rpopjrat. 


Prof. Housman (J. Phil. xvi. p. 256), followed by Headlam, took these words 
to mean ‘spokesmen of the house,’ i.e. ‘ purveyors of gossip about the royal family.’ 
This is not altogether satisfactory. The idea seems to be without parallel in Greek 
poetry, and this stasimon is a mosaic of traditional ideas. Moreover, though the 
utterance of these rpodjjrau is not actually a prediction, it has the other characteristics 
of prophecy, being couched, as Headlam remarked, in language which is guarded 
and indirect—very different surely from the language of common gossip. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that these rpodjra: are the xpitai who on a later 
occasion interpreted Clytemnestra’s dream (Cho. 37-41); and the office performed 
by these xpirai is similar to that which Plutarch, telling another story, ascribes to 
pavres (Sol, 12): kal Poor twes ex SevorSaipovias Gua Kul paopara Katelxe THY TOALY, OF 
TE pavTes Gyn Kai pracpors Seopévovs kaSappav mpopaiver Oar dia TOV tepov yyopevov. The 
proper distinction between zpodijrns and pdvris is pointed out by Plato, who at the 
same time indicates that it was not always observed: Tim. 72 a-b d0ev 8) kai 73 Tov 
mpopyntav yévos éri tals évOéors pavreiats KpiTas érixabioravas vopos: os pavTEts avTOUS 
dvopafovaiv tives, TO wav yyvonKdTes Ore THs S¢ aiveypov odroe Pypns Kat PavTawews 
vrokpitai, kal ovTe pavTes, rpopytas S€ pavrevopéevw Sixacorata dvopdafowr’ av. | believe, 
therefore, that Sduwv mpodijra: may mean ‘the interpreters attached to the palace,’ 
‘the royal interpreters,’ or, if you like, ‘the king’s prophets.’ 


III. Ag. 625-8. 


Ky. ov eo” dws AcEarp Ta Yevdn Kara 
és Tov moAty pirows Kkaprovaba ypdvor, 
Xo. was Snr av cirwv xedva tTaANOH TvxXOXLS 5 
oxirbevra & ovK evxpuTta ylyverar TaAde, 
Often truth is bitter and falsehood sweet: Hdt. vii. 101 xdrepov GAnOety xpyowpac 
mpds we 7) ndovy; Aeschin. Cites. 71. 34 wérepa TaAnbes cirw 7) 7d Hdurrov axovoa; And 


1 References to Wecklein. The MS. notes by interleaved Weckleins. 
Headlam to which I refer are from one of his 
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so sometimes falsehood is preferred: Menand. 777 xpeirrov 8 éAérOax Weddos 7) dAnGés 
xaxov, Diphil. 48, Soph. fr. 326. But the danger is that the deception cannot Jast: 
Soph. fr. 59 aAA’ ovdév Epes Yevddos és yppas xpdvov, Theogn. 607-9. 

Euripides writes (fr. 1036) rérepa BédAets wor padrOaxda Yevdh A€yw 7) oKAHp’ GANDA ; 
cf. 1035 dvarnvos doris Ta Kara Kai Yevdn (Porson for kal ra Kara YevdH) A€ywv ov Toiade 
xpHtat (ov ofS xpi Gas Lernstedt ; A€éyer KovK ol8e xpjoOas ?) Trois Kaxois dAnOéow (KaAn- 
Geow Porson). These 7a xada xai pevdn were evidently proverbial : ra Yevd7 xaAd means 
‘the false fairs,’ things fair but false, as opposed to ra xaxd dAnO4, things ugly but 
true. The Herald, conscious of the distressing nature of his news, but being at the 
same time an honest man, says, ‘I cannot utter “the false fairs” in such a way as 
to reap lasting benefit for my friends.’ And the Chorus, though distressed at this 
hint of bad news to come, commend his attitude with the words: ‘Is there no way 
in which you could contrive to call the truth fair? for the sepavation of these things 
is (as you have suggested) hard to conceal.’ 


IV. Ag. 1146. 


In C.Q. xxviii. pp. 74-5 I argued from Plat. Phaedo 84e-85a and Alcaeus ap. 
Himer. Oy. xiv. to that there was a tradition to the effect that the nightingale did 
not sing for grief, as commonly supposed. Prof. A, Y. Campbell has dismissed my 
evidence as insufficient (#b. xxix. p. 168), so let me now add some more: Himer. Or. 
lil. 3 viv éap, © mwaides, ds dANOGs: Viv éyd THs Gpas aicOdvopat: viv @dH pév, od OpHvos Epoi 


, wy 
KkAaupatwv areEp. 


Ta Tov anddvev gopata, Kal cvyxXwpo Tois A€yovew ovdK eri madi Td peAos Tas dpvers GAN’ 
ep’ vpvp Oeov avaBadrrAco Oar, cf. Ecl. xxiii. dnddvwv Sé cai yeAddvov yévyn, Ere 5€ KiKvwv 
ayédat, mepi tas Oeds (Sc. tas Movwas) yopevovor, Philostr. Her. i. 8 wai ovrw, f€ve, Tov 
anddvwv HKoveas, olov TO xwpiw évattixifovow, éreddav SeiAn O AKp Kal jpépa apxyntat ;— 
Aoxw pot axnkotvas EvvtiPer Gai te nde Opnveiv adtdas, dAX’ Gdevv povov. 


V. Ag. 1289-90. 


> “A , , A 
iovoa mpatw tAHTopat Td KaTOaveiv, 
AiSov ridas S€ taod’ eyo rpovevverrw* 


ras Xeyw corr. Auratus. 


mpaéw is all but meaningless. Heath proposed xayw#, which in itself would be 
natural as marking the change of subject, but then eyo in the next verse will be 
superfluous. Further, why does Cassandra think it unnecessary to lament (1285) ? 
It would be natural to find the reason in the clause which follows (1286-8), because 
such rhetorical questions were often answered by erei: 686-92, J/. vii. 24-7, Soph. 
Ant. 922-4, El. 1260-3. And why does Cassandra call the entrance to the palace the 
gates of Hades? The image lacks point: we expect it to be developed. 

Headlam, in a MS. note, suggested iotvo’ dpdgw, and quoted Theocr, ii. 159-60 
ai S¢ te Kyjpe Avy, trav ’Aidao ribAav vai Moipas dpaget: for the word itself cf. Ar. Eccl. 
977 Kai thv Oipayv y’ yparres, Eur. Hec. 1044, Plut. M. 594e, Chariton i. 3. As the 
text stands, Headlam’s suggestion will not do, but transpose the two verses, with a 
full-stop at the end of 1288: Aidov mvAas Se racd éyw tpocvevvéerw: tovo’ apagw, tAnromat 
7d xatOaveiv, 

Everything is now in order. éy® performs the function which Heath supplied 
in kaye, the image of the gates of Hades is effectively developed, and the figurative 
dpdgw is re-stated literally in the clause which follows. This is characteristically 
Aeschylean: two clauses expressing the same idea, one literally and the other 
figuratively, are placed side by side dovvdérws: Ag. 36-7 Ta 5’ GAAa arya, Bods emi 
yAdoon péyas BéBnxev, Eum. 648. Hence Ag. 1259-62 ws d¢ pdppaxov xrA., which 
Wilamowitz alone has understood (asyndeton quia ipsa metaphoram suam explicat) ; 
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hence 661-2 oiv (ddAy 17’ ouBpoxrimy. . . rowpévos Kaxov orpoBy, and hence too my 
restoration of 1228-9 Sdxe drys AaOpaiov fiv xaxy tevée téxvy, where the last phrase 
has been condemned by Prof. A. Y. Campbell as un-Aeschylean. 


VI. Ag. 1326-9. 


iw Bpoteia mpaypar’> evrvxovvTa peév 
4 ” A > \ - 
Kia Tis Gv mpePeev> et de SvoeTvyxol, 
lal c , / ” 4 
Bodais iypicowv ordyyos derev ypadyv. 
\ “a © @ U “~ ’ / 4 
Kat Tavr’ éxeivwv padXov oixripw rod. 


tTpéevev corr. Boissonade. 


Headlam wrote: ‘evrvxovvra pev applies to Agamemnon’s fortunes, «i d¢ dvorvyoi 
to Cassandra’s. ... But it is hardly for Cassandra to pronounce that her own 
case is far more pitiable than Agamemnon’s, and I| think with Weil that this final 
comment is as usual by the Chorus.’ Accordingly he assigns these four verses, 
which appear in the MSS. as part of Cassandra’s speech, to the Chorus. 

The first of these observations is undoubtedly true. Agamemnon the captor, 
Cassandra the captive—both are confronted by the same violent death. But many 
readers must have felt that vv. 1326-8 would come more effectively from Cassandra. 

Leave her these three verses and give the fourth to the Chorus. The dialogue 
(1312-29) will then be symmetrical: 8+1, 8+1. The two responses from the 
Chorus will agree in sense as well as in form: 1320 & tAjpor, oixtipw ce Jeaparov 
popov, 1329 Kai Tavr’ éxeivwv padrdAov oixtipw woAv. And the verse with which they con- 
clude the scene will match the verse with which they began it: 1053 eyo 8, eroxripw 
yap, ov Ovpowcopa, 

At 1293 Cassandra approaches the door, but at 1306 she recoils in horror. At 
1312-13 she again approaches, and declares that she will go and lament her fate and 
Agamemnon’s inside the house. That is what she actually does in 1321-8, standing 
in the doorway. After she has gone, the Chorus take up her last words (1330 76 pev 
«0 Tpdooev resuming 1326 evrvxovrra pév), and that is their final comment. 


VII. Cho. 114-15. 


Xo. pépvno’ ’Opécrov, Kei Ovpaids eo? Spws. 
HA. ed rovto kappevwoas ovx Kia. pe, 


Tucker writes; ‘ed rovro sc, eiwas.’. Instead of ed A€yes or €d y’ efras you might 
of course say ed ye or xdAXwora ye, but not «ed rovro, Liddell and Scott tell us to 
supply éoriv (should it not be é€xe ?), but ‘that is well’ is not a suitable reply to what 
has been said. Further, the rest of the verse is supposed to mean ‘ you have advised 
me particularly well’ (so Wilamowitz, Tucker and Verrall); but ovx 7xura means 
‘ particularly.’ 

Headlam saw that ovy #x.ora must qualify ed: ‘that is an excellent admonition 
too,’ cf. Eur. Bacch. 475 «& rovr’ exiBdjAeoas. But this is the first admonition 
Electra has received; the preceding dialogue has served merely to lead up to this 
point. And his interpretation would require «d xai rovro, since it is highly doubtful 
whether xai can follow the word it qualifies (Denniston p. 327): Cho. 891 cé xai 
parevw means ‘I am looking for you.’ So here xai éedpévwoas would mean either ‘ you 
have advised me’ or ‘ you have advised me,’ the emphasis being in either case inappro- 
priate. 

I suggest «d rovrd y’ éppévwoas xrA. For the lengthening of the augment see 
Tucker in C.R. xi. pp. 341-4, Headlam xii. p. 190, and cf. Supp. 632 ewexpavev, Pers. 
398 erehrcyer, Eur. Or. 12 eréxAwoey, HF. 150 exAj Ons. 
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VIII. Cho. 242-4. 
miatds 8 adeAdds fjoP euoi weBas hépwv. 


, , ‘ 4 ‘ ~ , 
poovov Kparos te xai Aixn ovv to tpity 
Tavtwv peyiotwv Zynvi ovyyevoird aor. 


povos corr. Turnebus. poz corr. Stanley. 


It is generally agreed that the whole passage 234-44 is out of order. Rossbach 
placed 234-6 (@ diArarov péAnua . . . watpds) after 242, and assigned them, with 
243-4, to the Chorus; and this arrangement was approved by Headlam. The 
decisive argument in its favour is that it accords with the proprieties of the situation : 
the joyful transport of the reunited brother and sister is interrupted by the Chorus, 
who, true to their function throughout the play, remind Orestes of the task which lies 
before him. Moreover, if 234-6 are assigned to Electra (Wilamowitz), the Chorus are 
left without a word of greeting for the exile; and the natural place for the qualifying 
prayer in 243-4 is after the confident prediction of 234-6. The only textual change 
involved by Rossbach’s arrangement is Stanley’s oo: in 244, because povov for povos 
is, as Headlam observed, required on other grounds: Ag. 131-6, Supp. 1022-3, Soph. 
Tr. 594-6, Ant. 1061, Ph. 528, Eur. Cycl. 219, Plat. Phaedr. 262d, Soph. 227c etc. 

This is not the only dislocation in the text of this play. Apart from 980-1002, 
which is disputed, all the editors follow Hermann in placing 164 knpvé peywre Tov 
dvw Te kai katw before 124 ‘Epy xOdvie, xnpi~as euoi, and it is generally agreed that 
the lacuna in that verse is connected with the displacement of the other. If we 
accept Karsten’s dpngéov before ‘Epp, the resemblance between dpygov and «jpvé misled 
the scribe into omitting the first verse, which was afterwards restored in the wrong 
place. Professor Housman’s yévouo after yOdvee is based on the same principle; and 
we might also read xAvos av, “Eppn, cf. Soph. El. 637, Eur. Ph. 903, which would 
give a neat antithesis, xnpvé . . . . Knpvéas . 

Similarly, in the present passage, it is natural to suppose that the dislocation 
arose from the accidental omission of 234-6 after 242, and accordingly we look to 242 
for the cause. What is the meaning of céBas dépwv? If separated from é€uoi, it is 
‘winning adoration’ (Headlam): a weak conclusion to the line, still weaker if it also 
concludes the speech. If taken with éuo/, it can only mean ‘ winning respect for me,’ 
which Tucker accepts: ‘it is due to her hope in Orestes alone (yd6vos) that people 
have paid any respect to hey.’ Such a remark would however be out of place. 
Electra is not concerned with the respect, if any, which others feel for her, but with 
her own respect for her brother: 216 civo.wd’ ’Opéornv rodAdd o” exrayAovpevnv. She 
has just declared that he is everything to her—father, mother, sister, brother—and 
to such a declaration I can see only one fitting conclusion, €“0i wéBas povov: cf. Soph. 
El. 685 of Orestes maou rots éxei o€Bas, Eur. 1.A. 633 & oéBas euot peyiorov. The 
cause of the omission of 234-6 is now clear. The eye of the copyist strayed from povov 
at the end of 242, over the intervening 234-6, to povov at the beginning of 243; and 
his successor, offended by povov/povov, thought to mend matters by writing ¢épwv povos. 


. KAvous av. . « KAvEeY. 


IX. Cho. 353-61. 


Xo. hiros pidrous tois exet kardos GOavovor, kata x Oovds Eurpéerwv TenvoTipmos avaKTWp, 
, , - , , > «A , ‘ \ . ” ” , , 
mpoToAds TE TOV peyioTwv xOoviwv Exel TUPavvwv, BagtAEds yap Hv, pp Ey, popysov Aaxos 
TipmrdvTwv xepoiv turiuBpordv re Baxtpov. 


qv: o suprascr. M. é(ns corr. Hermann. rAdvrwy Heath. ewiPpordv 


Hartung. 


Orestes has expressed the wish that his father had died in battle, because then 
he would have received honourable burial and left a fair name behind him for his 
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children (347-8). This was the wish of Telemachus in Od, i. 236-40, and the fair 
name attaching to the families of those who died for their country was a common- 
place of the traditional érirdgios: Dem. 60. 32. Then the Chorus add that, had 
Agamemnon so died, he would have been welcomed by the dead. Another common- 
place: Plat. Menex. 247c iroe rapa didrovs nuas adigerGe, Soph. Ant. 897-9. Since 
Agamemnon was a king in this life, he would have been a king in the next, like 
Achilles (Od. xi. 484-5), Amphiaraus (Soph. E£/. 837-41), and Darius (Aesch. Pers. 
693); cf. Eur. Hec. 550-2. This idea is explained at length by Demosthenes 
(60. 34): ovs rapédpous eixdTws av Tis pirat Tois KaTw Oeois eivar, THY avTHV Tagiv ExovTas 
Tois mpoTépois ayabois avipdoww év paxapwv viwoss ov yap wv Tis ovde TeEpi Exeivwv TadT’ 
amnyyeAkev, GAN’ ods ot avres afiovs reeAjpapev TOV Avw TiYLoV, TovTOUS TH O6£y KaTapav- 
TEVOPMEVOL KGKEL TOV AUTOV Tiov HyovpE” avTovs Tvyxavev, Accordingly, Agamemnon 
would have been a king in attendance on the Gods of the Dead. 

The difficulties of the passage centre round riyrAdvtwv (rirddvtwv). Does it 
depend on facrAc’s and mean that Agamemnon was ‘ King of Kings’ in this life 
(Tucker); or does it rather agree with rypdvvwv, the intervening clause being paren- 
thetical, and refer to the kings of Hades (Headlam)? And what in any case is the 
meaning of the last two lines? Tucker follows Klausen: ‘qui manu ratam reddunt 
sortem letalem, i.e. who have the power of allotting the doom of death, the highest 
form of royal prerogative.’ He adds that riyrAdvar is here equivalent to tAnpovv and 
atAnbiver Oa in the sense of making réAcov or xvpiov, but produces no evidence to show 
that any of these words ever bore that meaning; and popipov Adxos riyurAdvae would 
naturally mean ‘to fulfil one’s destiny’ (//. iv. 170, Pind. N. x. 57, Plat. Epin. gg2b). 
That is how Weil understood it here, and he took yxepoiv as genitive depending on 
Adxos to indicate the function of kings in battle as opposed to their function in 
council. But even that does not meet the difficulty of wirAdvrwy in relation to 
Bdxtpov. Paley offers a paraphrase: meurAdvrwv popyov Adyxos Kai (vwndvtwv) xeEpoiv 
oxyTTpov, just as we might say in English ‘I took off my hat and (wiped) my feet.’ 
Better accept Scholefield’s view that what we have is a hendiadys for popipov Adyos 
teoiSporov Baxtpov or Pauw’s re iPpdtw tre Baxtpw with the same construction as 
xepoiv. The first of these solutionsiis not impossible, but scarcely Aeschylean; and 
the objection to the second is that, with the dative xepoiv just before, the tendency to 
corruption would rather have been the other way. 

That miyrAavrov is corrupt is suggested not only by the intrinsic difficulty of its 
construction but also by the Scholiast, who wrote ¢xwyv, as if he had before him not a 
genitive plural but a nominative singular. Accordingly Dindorf conjectured wepaivwv, 
cf. Soph. O.C. 449 oxyrrpa Kpaive: but, though wepaiveey was regularly glossed by 
tAnpovv (Hesych. epaiver, wepaiveey, Eur. Ph. 589, 1703, Or. 636), it appears never 
to have been glossed by ryrAavor. Looking for another alternative to riyrAcvrur, 
I came across a MS. suggestion of Headlam’s which he apparently abandoned (it 
is crossed out), raAavtav. The verb raAavrav is recorded as a variant of raAavrevery in 
Et. M. s.v. raXavrov, and means ‘ to swing to and fro.’ Here is an appropriate word 
for Bdxrpov, but on the other hand how could you swing a popipov Adxas ? 

According to the Scholiast, ot péywrror xOdvioe répavvor are Pluto and Persephone, 
the Gods of the Dead, in relation to whom, according to Lucian. ii. 925, the infernal 
judges were trapyxou (cf. Ar. Ran, 670). The position of these judges is very like what 
Agamemnon’s would have been, because they too had been kings in this life. What 
had they in their hands? Rhadamanthys and Aeacus each had a staff (pafdov). 
Minos, as a mark of higher rank, had a golden sceptre (Od. xi. 568-71, Plat. Gorg. 
526c), and, as presiding judge, he held, besides the sceptre, an urn, which, in passing 
judgment, he shook: A.P. vii. 384 ® Mevoi, TnAa pepe kaArev éLadpyv, Verg. A. vi. 432 
quaesitor Minos urnam movet. 

I accept Headlam’s raAavrév. Agamemnon, like Minos, and for the same 
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reason—because he had been a great king in this life—would, had he received due 
burial, have shared in the august office of passing judgment on the dead: ‘a minister 
to the highest sovrans of the underworld (for a king he was in this life), swaying in 
his hands the lot of destiny and the persuasive sceptre.’ But why persuasive? 
Kingship rests on absolute power. Should we not read rwiSporov—the sceptre of 
vetvtbuttion ? That would drive home the lesson which the Chorus are impressing 
on Orestes—the need for punishing the sinners. The word riciBporov would inevit- 
ably recall the only other word like it, Twi¢dvy. And in Lucian. i. 644 we read that 
it was Tisiphone who conducted the souls of the dead to the judgment-seat. 


X. Cho. 671-2. 
oreixovra 5S avrogoprov oixeia odyy 
és “Apyos, womep Sevp’ arefiyny médas, 


Paley: ‘“*As I have carried out my purpose by resting at Argos’’; literally, 
‘as (having come) hither I had my feet unyoked.” Or perhaps, and more simply, 
«just as I had left home to come hither.” ... What Orestes means to say is this, 
that he had not deviated from his original route in order to bring the message.’ 
Tucker: ‘Two renderings are in conflict. (a) Joining with ore‘yovra, “ (going, in 
fact,) precisely as I had set out to go hither (and nowhere else)” . . . but the 
remark is rather pointless and dze({iynv is barely possible in this sense... . 
(b) “ Just as (in fact) I have completed that journey hither,” i.e. coming to Argos, as 
here you see me.’ 

Orestes’ story is a simple one, and we should expect it to be simply told: ‘I am 
a pedlar, travelling to Argos on business of my own, and on my way I met a man 
whom I learnt in course of conversation to be Strophius the Phocian.’ Now, dozvep 
was regularly used in a temporal sense in connection with starting out on a journey. 
The passages are quoted by Paley, though he fails to see their application: Plat. 
Prot. 314b viv pévro, Oorep wppnoaperv, iwpev Kai axovowpev Tot avdpds, Hdt. vi. 41, 
Thuc. viii. 23. I suspect that aorep bears the same meaning here, and that the 
whole clause is only a poetical elaboration of the colloquial aoep dppneoa. 

It is generally supposed that ame{iynv wédas is a metaphor from horse-and- 
chariot, though in that case we should expect oda, which Dindorf accordingly 
proposed and Wilamowitz accepted. But since the Greek for shoes was trodjpara, 
the words would naturally mean ‘I took off my shoes.’ And that I believe is what 
they do mean; only for ame(vynv we should read tzefiyny, i.e. trednodpny, ‘after I 
had shod my feet for the journey,’ which is another way of saying ‘after I had set 
out.’ This obscure pedlar, who, though himself a Phocian, did not know Strophius 
even by sight, is a poor rustic who, like Eumaeus the swineherd and countrymen in 
general from that day to this, only wore shoes when he went to town: Od. xvi. 154-5 
7} pa Kat Gpoe ovpopBov- 0 8 eidero xepoi wédiAa, Snodpevos 8 trd rocai wédwd lev, 
And it is by these cunning touches that Agamemnon’s son and heir seeks to disguise 
himself. 

XI. Cho. 749-50. 
Td pn ppovorv yap womepe: Bordv 
Tpéepe avayKy, TOs yap od; Tpdrw ppevcs. 


The last two words can only mean, as Headlam pointed out, ‘ by the state of 
(its) mind,’ and that does not make sense. Further, ¢pevés can hardly refer to the 
mind of the baby, since we have just been told that it has none. 

‘For a witless babe, like a dumb beast, must needs be reared... .’ Clearly, 
some sort of antithesis is intended between 7d yp) dpovodv and dpevis. The Nurse 
goes on to say that, since a baby has no means of making its wants known, it is her 
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business to divine them (754 rovrwy mpouavris otca). This was a commonplace : 
Headlam cited Plat. Legg. 792a, Ar. Nub. 1380-1, Xen. Mem. ii.2.5. In other words, 
since a baby has no wit of its own, it is dependent on the nurse’s, just as an ox is 
dependent on the driver’s. 

The text before the Scholiast, who wrote émipedcia yYvyis, seems, as Paley 
observed, to have been rpody ppevos. Read rpodov dpevi ‘ by nurse’s wit.’ 


XII. Cho. 779-82. 


a , , 7, a fa A "OX , 50 , . A dé / 4 
vov mapatroupéeve por, warep Zet Oedv ’OAvpmiwv, dds tuxas* tvxeiv S€ pou Kvpiws Ta 
cwpporvvev paropevors LOecv, 


Schol. 86s pot evrvyxiav eitrvyjoa BeBaiws. 


Hermann conjectured ra cwdpov’ «i. Headlam, following Verrall, preferred 
7a awppov’ ad (C.R. xii. p. 248), which gives much better sense: ‘to those who long 
to see the reign of sobriety once more ’—to see the end of the Baxyeia xaxy which now 
reigns in the palace (C.R. xvii. p. 247). 

Tucker accepted Bothe’s Sépuov for 5€ pov and declared that the text of this verse 
was otherwise sound: ‘grant that the house may win a stablished state.’ If the 
Greek can mean that, there is no more to be said, but in my opinion it means 
nothing at all. 

Since 53s rvxas cannot stand by itself, because it would be meaningless, it 
follows that d€ »ov must be corrupt. Further, rvxyetv cannot be right, because it is 
unmetrical: 781 = 792 rnpatwv: ev Spopw rporriGeis. 

Often, after a gloss had been interpolated, the text underwent no further change, 
even though sense and metre had been destroyed; and in these cases the error 
is usually easy to repair. But sometimes the whole context was reconstructed to 
accommodate the intrusive word in a scheme which obeyed the elementary rules of 
grammar and paid at least a lip-service to the sense. Let me illustrate both 
processes in respect to the word rvx». 

The word daiuwv, which changed its meaning at the end of the classical period, 
was often explained by @eds, but, in the sense of ‘fortune’ in general or one’s ‘ lot,’ 
it was regularly glossed by tvxy: Aesch. Pers. 357, 475, 518, 605, 847, 913, 944-5, 
Soph. O.C. 76, Aj. 534, Ph. 1467-8, Eur. Hec. 723, Or. 504, 1545, Ph. 984, Andr. 98, 
Pind. O. xiii. 105, Suid. Saiuwv » €xdorov tiyn. More rarely we find eirvyia or 
dvotvxia according to the sense: Aesch, Pers. 161, 827, Soph. Aj. 504 (eirvyxia was 
also used to explain rvy7 itself, as here ; cf. Pind. O. viii. 67, Hesych. tréyn: edrvyia). 
And at least once we find daivova explained by Biov: Soph. O.T. 1194. But the 
common gloss was tvxy, so common that it sometimes led the Scholiast himself 
astray: Soph. O.C. 1443-4 towatra 8 év tw Saipove cai ryde hivar xaréepg, schol. rode 
TUXn Kal évavria, where he has supplied tvyy with r75e because of his familiarity with 
that word as a gloss on daiwovr, And there are several passages where the same 
gloss has led him or the scribes to tamper with the text. 

At Eur. Med. 1109-10 et 5€ xvpyoas Saipwv otrws one MS, has et b€ xvpjoae riyy 
ovpPain, where ovp Bain is a gloss on xvpjoa and rvyn on Saizwv. Turn now to Eur. 
Ph, 1650-4: Kp. ri 8; ov dcxaiws d5¢ xvoiv Sofijoerac; "Av. ovK Eevvomov yap tHv Sixnv 
mpdcoerGe viv. Kop. eirep ye moAews Ex Opds iv ovK éxOpds wv. "Av. ovxovy édwKe TH TYXY 
tov dainova, Kp. xai to tadw viv tiv dixnv rapacyxérw. As it stands, the last verse 
but one is meaningless: ty tvxy is a gloss on tw daipou, and the true reading is 
ovkovv édwxe THV Sixnv t~ Saivovr, ‘he has paid the penalty to his guardian spirit,’ 
cf, 1662 expw’ 6 daiuwv. Another passage corrupted by the same process, though not 
so easy to restore, is Eur. Hipp. 867-8 énoi pév odv aBiwros Biov tixa rpds Td KpavOEv® ein 
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tuxeiv, where the true reading is probably something like €uoi peév otv dBiorov, 768’ 
et daiuwv Kpavel. 

It may be suspected therefore on general grounds that in the present passage 
Tixas Or Tvxeiv is derived from a gloss tvxys on daivovos. And the suspicion is 
strengthened when we consider 5€ pov: dainov—Sainov—dée pov. This gives us riya 
daipovos, which was a common phrase: Pind. O. viii. 67, Eur. Med. 671, I.T. 867, 
Rh. 729. The allusion to the éacuwv—whether it is that of Orestes himself (510-11) 
or of his family (Ag. 1478) does not matter, because they are one and the same—is 
in keeping with the appeal to Zeus, for according to Pind, P. v. 123 Actos rot voos 
xuBepva daipov’ avdpwv didwv, and the addition of xvpiws is also appropriate, because a 
man’s daizwv was regarded as his owner or possessor, the authoritative master of his 
affairs: Plat. Polit. 274b rot Kxextnpévov Kai vésovtos nuas Saipovos, Tim. goa rov 
kupwTtartov, Plut. M. 592c rov oixeiov daipovos. 


XIII. Cho. 992-3. 
Ti vot Soxei; pvparva y’ ett’ éxrdv’ ed, 
one Ovyovo’ av adXov ov Sednypevov 
ToApmns Exate kaKdikou ppovyparos ; 
pvpawva 7’ yr’ M}, y super 7’ M?, corr. Hermann. @yotocav corr. Robortellus. 
xavdcxov corr. H. L. Ahrens. 


Few editors have been satisfied with aAAov. Tucker does his best for it: ‘as it 
is, she was a woman and killed Agamemnon ; had she been a sea-snake she would 
have been killing someone else.’ But why not Agamemnon? Why should her 
actual victim be excluded? Weil evidently believed that, had she been a sea-snake, 
her victim would still have been the same, for he conjectured @:yotvo’ éuavAov. And 
Campbell, in support of this, appositely calls attention to the popular belief, recorded 
by Herodotus, that the female echidna killed the male in the act of coition and was 
herself killed by her offspring in parturition (C.Q. xxix. pp. 31-2). That this tradi- 
tion lies behind the passage I do not doubt: Aelian (N.A. i. 24) tells the same story 
and adds ri ovyv ot ’Opéorar kai ot "AAxpaiwves rpds Tavta, © tpaywdoi dido.; But it does 
not follow that we must accept Weil’s conjecture, which indeed raises a fresh 
difficulty. If we admit duavAov, we must eject av, and without av this clause must 
be detached from the preceding, which must then be taken as a separate question, 
‘was she a myraena or an echidna?’ And the answer is that she was neither. That 
will not do, so Campbell tries to find another place for av: ‘ where can it come? 
only in one place, but that is the best, namely as second word; and anyhow in a 
rhetorical questien by way of self-answer the ye seems to me entirely wrong.’ But 
this will not do either: see Headlam on Ag. 1103 7% dixrvov ti y’ Aidov; where he 
quotes several examples of ye in rhetorical questions. 

The truth is that neither aAAov nor Gpavdov is required. The point lies in 
one Ovyovo’ av, and the object is left undefined in ov dednypevov. Granted that the 
victim of this echidna would have been her mate, the poet leaves that point to be 
inferred by those who knew the story. 

Let us now consider another point, which troubles me, though not apparently 
the editors. Headlam remarked (C.K. xiv. p. 114): ‘It is a strange fact that the 
order of words in a Greek sentence has never been clearly appreciated... . In 
English normally, as in the sentence I am writing, the unemphatic words come first; 
they are uttered in a monotone, and lead up to emphasis upon the end; in Greek 
the emphatic are placed first, and the unemphatic follow after.’ Here oye is 
emphatic, and rightly so; but @:yovoa from its position is not and cannot be—it is in 
the weakest part of the sentence: ‘her touch would corrupt.’ What we want is ‘her 
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very touch would corrupt,’ the stress being almost equally divided, and in Greek that 
can only be obtained by somehow strengthening the second word. 

The Scholiast writes: trepBoAy, Ste wai rdv py SynyxOévta GAAa povov apdpevov 
onmet. He has changed the construction of @:yovoa (the sense remaining the same) 
so as to co-ordinate it with dednypévov, thus reducing the line to simple prose. He 
shows no sign of dAAov. On the other hand he has pévov aydyevov. That is no 
evidence that he found pévov in the text, but povov dpdyevos or povov O:ydév was the 
normal and familiar phrase for ‘by a mere touch’: Aesch. P.V. 875 @tyav pédvov, 
Xen. Mem. i. 3. 12-13 mpocaydpeva povov, Dem.351. 5 }pOar povov, Plut. Cleom. 18 
aydpevor povov, A.P. xi. 114 povov Haro etc. I suspect therefore that Aeschylus 
wrote ojrew povov O:yovo’ av, and that the corruption arose from confusion between 
M and AA (see A. D. Knox Herodas p. lviii, and cf. Soph. O.C. 1266 raya Reiske: 
tadda, Plat. Gorg. 492d dpofev: adAoGev), followed by transposition of the words for 
the sake of metre. 


XIV. Eum, 525-8. 
ris 5 pndev ev dae. xapdiav avarpéhwv 7 réAus Bpords & spoiws ér’ av céBou Sixay ; 


The sense intended is plain: 520 ¢o@ drov rd Sewdv ed, 701-2 Kai pr 7d Secvdv wav 
é£w méAews Badeiv: tis yap Sedorxas pndev évdixos BSporav; As the passage stands, how- 
ever, €év dade is unintelligible, and the idea of $68» is missing. 

Auratus proposed év dée, regarding év ¢de as a conflation of év dée: with a gloss 
ev poBw: cf. Cho. 318. But this still leaves us with avarpépwv, which is open to 
grave suspicion. 

The word dvarpégey was originally a medical term, meaning to ‘feed up’ the 
patient in convalescence : Hippocr. Avt. 799, 817. That is its meaning in the 
elaborate medical metaphor in Ar. Ran. 944, which is the only place where the word 
occurs in poetry of the classical period. It next appears in Xen, Cyr. v. 2. 34 
ava@pévar Td ppdvnua ‘to nurse one’s courage,’ where the medical sense is still active. 
Later, however, it came into general use in the sense ‘ to bring up’ or ‘ educate,’ and 
in this sense it was eventually admitted into the normal vocabulary of poetry: 
A.P. ix. 126, Nonn. D. xiii. 174. It is unlikely therefore to have been used by 
Aeschylus except in its original sense, which is inappropriate here. That however 
is not the end of the story. After it had passed into general use, it was constantly 
used by scholiasts as one of the traditional glosses on tpegew: Ag. 718, Eum. 59, 
Pers. 63, Eur. Hec. 20, 232, 600, 945, 1181, 1212, Or. 459, Hepp. 78, 628 etc. And 
that is what has happened here ; rpéfwv has been supplanted by avarpégwv and pow 
expelled to restore the metre: PoBy tpeduv. 

Let us now turn to év ¢de, remembering that, once the noun had disappeared, 
an adjective in agreement with it would be left unprotected. The lost adjective is 
éugvei, all but identical in appearance with €u ¢de, and providing just the epithet that 
¢oBw requires. Like é€ugvutos, cipduros, éyyevys, cvyyevis, cvyyovos etc. it denotes an 
inborn or inbred characteristic. Pind. O. xi.: 19-20 €ugvés 60s, xili, 13 ovyyeves 700s, 
N. iii. 40 ovyyevel 5€ tis evdogig, and an example nearer home will be found at 
Eum. 694 0Bos te ovyyevys which means, not ‘ Kinsman Fear’ (Headlam), but 
‘inbred fear.’ 

This solution has been reached by the application of Headlam’s principles of the 
intrusive gloss (On Editing Aeschylus p. 2, C.R. xiv. pp. 195-6), and after reaching it 
I find that, in a note on Eur. Bacch. 993-5 (J. Phil. xxi. p. 94), Headlam too 
condemned avarpépov here as a gloss. 
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XV. Eum. 600-1. 


Xo, adAX’ ci oe pape Phos, GAX’ épeis raya. 
Op. wérot6’, apwyas 8 éx radghov méures warnp. 


Headlam translates: ‘I have trust ; my father will send succour from the grave.’ 
But, apart from the vagueness of ‘I have trust,’ which seems to me un-Greek, this 
rendering does not account for the emphatic position of dpwyds. Verrall: ‘I trust 
. . » (An abrupt pause. Sensation. He stands speechless, with eyes long fixed as upon some 
dreadful viston ; then, vecovering slowly, continues) But there is atd from the grave ; my 
father brings it.’ The truth, I fear, is less melodramatic. ‘If the vote goes against 
you,’ say the Chorus, ‘you will soon have another story to tell.’ ‘ Yes,’ replies 
Orestes, ‘I believe you; but my father will protect me, so that the vote will not go 
against me.’ It is exactly like Soph. El. 322-3 Odpoa: répuxev ExOAds, wor’ apKetv 
giro, to which Electra replies wéroc6’, érei trav od paxpav E{nv éyw: ‘1 believe it; or I 
should not have lived so long’ (Jebb). For the order of words cf. Eur. Med. 734 
mémoOa, IleAiov 8’ éxOpds éori por Sduos, and I believe that Heimsoeth was right in 
conjecturing wéro.6’ for dédoux’ in Aesch. Theb. 234-5 ovxovv ep’ dpxel travde BovrAcdvew 
répt.— mero’, apaypods 8’ ev rvAas oheAAeTau. 


XVI. Eum. 696-8. 


avtav TodiTOv py ’TiKatvovTwv vopuovs. 
- > ~ , 9 @& 

Kakais é€rippoatar BopRopy @’ vdwp 

Aaprpdv puaivwv ovrol? evpnoers rorov. 


There is no such word as ércxaiveyv. Wilamowitz wrote mexpatvovtwv (Valckenaer), 
continuing the sentence as far as émippoaicx and substituting 8 for 6’. But mixpaivey 
is not known in poetry, and, whether it means to ‘embitter’ or to ‘irritate,’ is 
inappropriate here; it would make an unparalleled metaphor, and what we want is 
not a metaphor at all but a plain statement—the metaphor comes in the next 
sentence. 

Wakefield conjectured ’x:ypawovtwv, a word which has no better authority than 
Lucian, who uses it of bodies tanned by the sun (ii. 798); and again the metaphor is 
unparalleled. So far as we know, no Greek poet ever said xpaiveyv vopuous, though 
one of them said Geovs avouig. xypaivwy (Eur. H.F. 757); but that is different. 

Stephanus conjectured ’rixatvotvrwr, ‘innovating,’ another word which does not 
exist, and, as Wilamowitz remarked, would not mean ‘ innovate’ even if it did; but 
at least it shows that Stephanus had divined the sense which the context requires. 
Athena had no cause to fear that her citizens would embitter or tarnish her laws ; nor 
would it have been reasonable of her to declare that the Court of the Areopagus 
would maintain good conduct among them so long as they did not break the laws, 
because the function of the Court was to prevent the laws from being broken. 
What she had to fear was that the citizens might be tempted to change them. 

Aristotle says (A. Resp. 3. 6): 9 5€ tov ’Apeoray:tav BovAn riv pev ragw elye Tov 
Suarnpeiv tovs vopous, dupxer 5€ Ta wAciora Kai Ta peyota TV év TH TOAEL, Kai KoAd{oveS 
kai (nuovo. Tavtas Tovs akocpovvTas Kupiws. All will be well then, so long as the 
citizens leave the laws undisturbed—a plain warning from a conservative against 
contemporary reforms. And the conservative view is further explained by Isocrates 
(Arveop. 30): ov yap €v Tais mwoAvreAciow evopstfov efvar thy evoeBecav, GAA’ év To pydev 
Kuveiv Gv avtois of mpoyovor wapédocav. And now we see what Aeschylus wrote in the 
present passage: pay te xwovvrwv, cf. Plat. Legg. 684d értyerpovyre 5) vopobéry xuveiv 
TOV TOLOUTWY TE Tas aravTg A€ywv pn Kiveiv Ta akivynta, Min, 321b dxivyros avrov of vopot 
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Ip » cioiv, Thuc, ili. 37 vopuois axiwwyros, Hdt. iii. 80 vouaia re xivéer, Isocr. ii. 17, Dem. 
( 23. 133, 23. 205, Plut. M. 359f, Sol. 29, Lyc. 29 etc. 

jj The next verse is probably stmplex ordo for tdwp 8 Sregnntin BopBépov Kxaxais 
. “ Aaprpdv puaivwv. After the original order had been disturbed, 6’ was inserted to 


obviate the hiatus (like 8 in Supp. 801 rpds ov védyn & tdpnAa yiyveras yuwv, where 


— Porson’s pds dv xwwv vdpnAd yiyverar vedy is a neglected but certain emendation) ; 
» this and this led to the change from PopPopov to BopBépw. And again the expression is 
iene appropriate. In Dem. 23. 23-63 the homicidal laws of the Areopagus are quoted in 
soi is full, and the last of them is this: 0s dv dpxwv 7 idwrys aitios 9 Tov Oeopdv ovyxvOjvat 
5 my | TOvOE 7) peTaTOWON avTOV, GTipov <ivac Kai maidas Kai ra éxeivov. Here the laws are 
ainst Var described collectively as a Oeopds, which is the word used by Athena at 487, 684; 
a ) and the image of 697-8 is evidently based on the word ovyyv@jva: in the text of the 


We | law, with which every Athenian was no doubt familiar. 
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TRISYLLABIC FEET IN THE DIALOGUE OF 
AESCHYLUS! 


In R. C. Flickinger’s ‘ Greek Theater and its Drama’ (3rd ed. second impres- 
sion 1929) we read on pp. 171-2, ‘In the iambic trimeters written by Aeschylus a 
trisyllabic substitution (tribrach, anapaest or dactyl) for the pure disyllabic iambus 
occurs only once in about twenty-five verses.’ A similar statement is found in other 
earlier writers, e.g. Haigh (‘Tragic Drama of the Greeks’ 1896 p. 372). The 
authors of the error appear to have been Rossbach and Westphal,? who are quoted 
with approval by J. Rumpel (Philologus XXIV (1866) p. 407), and subsequently 
repudiated by him (Phil. XXV (1867) p. 54). When Rumpel found that he had 
been misled, he counted for himself the trimeters and the trisyllabic feet in Aeschy- 
lus, but his results are of dubious value owing to the fact that he counts as 
‘ trimeters ’ lines like’ 


Saipova Te Tav Guayxov amrdAepuov aviepov (Ag. 769) and 
avrodpéva Sipopa téAea tade TAOy. ti Po; (Sept. 850). 


C. F. W. Miiller,? who adopts the more reasonable plan of excluding lyrical 
‘trimeters’ from his survey, finds 293 trisyllabic feet in a total of 4308 trimeters in 
the seven plays of Aeschylus, and my own figures agree pretty closely with his. I 
find 278 such feet in a total of 4299 trimeters. In arriving at these results we have 
both ignored proper names and adjectives formed from them. Miiiller’s figures give 
an average of one resolution in 14°7 trimeters, and mine an average of 1 in 15'5 tri- 
meters. Some discrepancy is inevitable as different editions have been used for the 
two sets of calculations. We may say then with some confidence that the propor- 
tion of trisyllabic feet to trimeters (proper names ignored) in Aeschylus is not 1 to 
25, but 1 to 15; and if proper names are included the proportion becomes I to 12°5. 
But to lump all the plays together and strike an average obscures a series of inter- 
esting facts, which are best illustrated by setting out the figures for each play in 
tabular form. (In making my calculations I have excluded from consideration all 
those scattered iambic trimeters (real or apparent) which appear from time to time 
embedded in or integrally connected with lyrical passages. In some cases it is 
obvious that these iambics are subject to different rules from those of dialogue; in 
other cases it is not obvious. For example, it would clearly be wrong to count as 
‘Sprechvers’ Suppl. 121 or Sept. 857, but on the other hand Sept. 100 and 104 might 
be thought to have strong claims to be regarded as pure ‘Sprechvers.’ But to avoid 
too much subjectivity, I have consistently excluded all lines which, owing to their 
immediate lyrical surroundings or attachments, can themselves be suspected of being 
lyrical.) 

The figures in column 5 have been ignored in columns 3 and 4 on the ground 
that the poet was only to a limited extent a free agent as regards the employment of 
proper names, and chance alone decided whether the names which had to be intro- 
duced into a given play were such as to involve the occurrence of a trisyllabic foot 
or not. 


ed. (1868) p. 484. 
3 De pedibus solutis in dial. senariis (1866). 


1 Wilamowitz’ text (Berlin 1914) is referred 
to throughout this paper. 
2 Griechische Metrik (1856) p. 188, and 2nd 
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TABLE SHOWING PROPORTION OF TRISYLLABIC FEET TO SPOKEN TRIMETERS 
IN THE Plays oF AESCHYLUS. 














COLUMN I. COLUMN 2. COLUMN 3. COLUMN 4. COLUMN 5. 
ste. of Tetnsttatine | Pike tenia) et Pee 
Play. No. of Trimeters. | “*°° ° Feet. — “TY : om sonar (to _ Feet due to , 
Nearest Integer). Proper Names. 
Persae tie 428 46 Iin 9 II 
Supplices__.... 465 41 I in II 4 
Septem - 533 46 I in 12 17 
Choephoroe ... 618 33 I in 19 7 
Agamemnon ... 843 43 I in 20 it 
Eumenides ... 639 32 I in 20 4 
Prometheus 
Vinctus.... 773 37 I in 21 9 

















Several significant facts emerge at once from a survey of the above table. 

First, if we confine ourselves to the plays the dates of which are ascertained, 
there is a marked and regular diminution in frequency of resolution as we pass from 
the earlier to the later plays. The Persae has relatively more than twice as 
many resolutions as the Oresteia, while the Septem, produced five years later than 
the Persae and nine years before the Oresteia, is less free than the Persae but much 
more free than the trilogy. 

Secondly, the proportion of resolved feet to trimeters in each of the three con- 
stituent plays of the trilogy is practically the same (1 to 20, 1 to 19, 1 to 20). Since 
these three plays were presumably composed within a short time of each other, it 
would appear that frequency of resolution may be expected to be the same in plays 
composed at about the same date. In the light of these two observations, it looks as 
if the Supplices might be posterior to the Persae, while the P.V. should be very close 
in time to the Oresteia. Of course, we must not apply this test rigidly or by itself; 
but the results are suggestive and can be used as corroborative evidence. 

It is also worth noticing that, so far as concerns mere frequency of resolution, 
not only the Persae, but also the Supplices and the Septem, show a freedom which 
has no parallel in Sophocles except in one play, the Philoctetes (produced in 409 B.c.), 
which has exactly the same proportion of trisyllabic feet as the Persae (472 B.c.). 

It will perhaps be useful to illustrate in tabular form the nature and distribution 
of the trisyllabic feet in the seven plays of Aeschylus, and to add a few remarks on 
the salient features which present themselves (see p. 118). 

It will be observed that Aeschylus has a dactyl only twice in the first foot, and 
in the first instance (Sept. 653, & Geowavés) the foot may quite well be taken as 
aspondee. This leaves us with Choeph. 216 (xai riva civow Od por kaAovpévy Bporav), 
where possibly Paley’s suggestion is right and we should read riva fivowGa. It 
must be added that Wilamowitz deletes Agam. 7, which contains an initial dacty] 
(aorépas). 

As regards anapaests in the first foot the most striking thing is the large 
number contained in the P.V. Out of 37 trisyllabic feet in the trimeters of this play, 
12 are first-foot anapaests. There is nothing approaching this proportion elsewhere 
in Aeschylus or in Sophocles or in Euripides. 


1 The figures in this column are added only _taken of them in the two preceding columns, 


for the sake of completeness. No account is 
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Tribrachs in the second foot are surprisingly rare, and in other texts than 
Wilamowitz’ are rarer still, partly owing to the fact that W. once or twice has forms 
like iepds and dvaxaXcio Gar where other editors prefer ipds and ayxadcio Oar, 

The third foot always has more than half of the total number of resolutions in 
any one play, and sometimes two thirds. Dactyls heavily predominate, and are by 
far the most frequent type of trisyllabic foot in the trimeter. 

Finally, two resolutions occur in the same line in Aeschylus seven times (nine 
times if account is taken of proper names). 


TaBLeE SHowING NATuRE AND DIsTRIBUTION OF TRISYLLABIC FEET (EXCEPT 
THOSE DUE TO Proper NamEs) IN AESCHYLUS’ TRIMETERS, 




















Persae , | Choe- | Agamem-;} Eumen- | Prome- 
(428 tri- hn ar ) \ ws poe phoroe | non (843 | ides (639 | theus V. 
meters). 495 : 1 533 ) (618 trim.).| trim.). trim.). ((773 trim.). 
| 
anapaest ... 2 2 | 2 2 6 3 12 
1st foot{ dactyl : ) ) I I ) re) ) 
tribrach ... I 3 I 6 4 I I 
2nd foot, tribrach ... 4 I 2 2 2 ) ) 
dactyl ... 19 25 28 14 19 15 15 
3rd foot tribrach 10 a 3 s 6 4 5 
4th foot, tribrach ... 8 3 9 3 6 6 3 
5th foot, tribrach ... 2 2 Oo o Oo 3 I 
Total of trisyllabic 
feet one “ 46 41 46 33 43 32 37 























In regard to proper names which necessitate a trisyllabic foot, Aeschylus intro- 
duces them just as freely as Sophocles. Both poets often allow them to give an 
anapaest in the first foot. But whereas Sophocles also allows them (nineteen times 
in the seven plays) to give an anapaest in the 2nd, 3rd, 4th or 5th foot, there is only 
one certain example of this practice in Aeschylus, viz. P.V. 840, 


“A F A 
caus eriorao’, lovios kexAnoerat. 


Whether Aeschylus’ etymology is good or bad, I can see no reason for supposing 
that the first syllable of ’Idvios is short here, in spite of the fact that Wecklein and 
other editors state dogmatically that it is. Aeschylus is deliberately deriving the 
adjective from the name I, and elsewhere the first syllable of "Idvios is always, so 
far as I am aware, long in Greek poetry.! 

Besides the anapaest in the 4th foot at P.V. 840, there are the following doubt- 
ful examples : 


Persae 321. vopov, 6 T’ exOrds ’Apidpapdos Zapdecr. 


Elsewhere in this play (38 and 967) the first syllable of ’Apiouapdos is scanned long, 
but, as Mr. Harrison suggests (C.R. XXXVII. p. 13), Aeschylus may have varied 
the quantity just as he did with the penultimate syllable of ’ApreuPapys (short at 302, 
long at 29 and 971). 


1 At Euripides Phoeniss. 208, where the gly- with uuv here (as it appears to do at Iph. in 
conic ‘Iévov xara wévrov é\a- is answered by Taur. 1148 also), or (less probably) we should 
lca 3 dyd\uact xpvcorév— in the antistrophe, itis read the familiar epic form twa. There is no 
asserted by editors and metrists alike that the indubitable example of icos in tragedy, but there 
first syllable of "Ié»ov is short. But this is a certainly is icé@eos. Either of these alternatives 
very arbitrary ruling. There are two more _ seems to me to be more likely than that ’Ié»ov 
acceptable possibilities ; either -uv corresponds should be denied its habitual quantity. 
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Septem 569. aAxnv 7 apirrov pavriv, ’"Audiapew Biav. 


Possibly the 5th foot was pronounced as a disyllable, as Mr. Harrison and 
others suggest. 
Finally, Frag. 356 reads 


AaBaov yap airdOnxrov EvBorxdy Eidos. 


But it is possible that E. is to be regarded as a trisyllable here (see Dindorf 
‘Lexicon Aeschyleum ’ s.v.). 

It appears then that Aeschylus has one certain example of an anapaest in a foot 
later than the first, and three uncertain examples (one of which comes from a frag- 
ment). He certainly seems to have been at some pains to avoid them, if we may 
draw the obvious conclusion from the scansions ‘Irmrouédovros (Sept. 488) and 
TlapOévoraios (Sept. 547). 

E. C. Yorke. 


New CoLLece, OxForp. 

















INDIVISIBLE LINES 


THE name of Democritus can claim a place in any discussion of indivisibles. 
Yet its introduction in this paper seems to depend on the /ucus a non lucendo principle ; 
for Democritus did not believe in the existence of indivisible lines. Nowhere is the 
belief ascribed to him and in at least one place it is implicitly denied, the scholion on 
De Caelo 268a 1, which says he made his elements indivisible solids, as contrasted 
with lines or surfaces. Two passages, one from Plutarch, the other from Simplicius, 
will show why he could not believe in indivisible lines. 

The Plutarch passage (adv. Stoicos XXXIX, 3) describes the cone-slicing 
problem put forward by Democritus. A cone is divided by planes parallel to the 
base into very thin slices. Are the surfaces of these slices equal or unequal? If 
they are unequal the surface of the cone will be discontinuous—dvwpadov is the word 
used. But if they are equal they will form not a cone but a cylinder. No answer is 
given. Itis not suggested that if we make the slices thin enough the irregularities 
will disappear. On the contrary, we infer that however far we divide, however thin 
the slices, the problem remains unsolved. In another form it is, if we start dividing, 
where should we stop? Democritus had in fact come very near to the method of 
infinitesimals. We cannot make the irregularities disappear, but we can make them 
as small as we please. More important, he was on the track of continuity. The 
surface of the cone must be continuous, and no amount of division will give us 
mathematical elements from which the cone can be put together; cvyxeimévos occurs 
in the text. In Aristotle’s phrase advvarov é£ aropwv elvai te ovvexés. 

The second passage comes from Simplicius’ commentary on the first book of the 
Physics (pp. 81,34-82,6). He distinguishes three senses in which a thing can be 
indivisible or undivided, firstly as a continuum which has not yet been divided but is 
capable of division ; secondly as a point or monad which has no parts and is abso- 
lutely indivisible ; thirdly as a Democritean atom which has parts and magnitude 
but is impenetrable (dra@és) owing to its hardness and solidity. Democritus distin- 
guished his atoms very clearly from monads. He was a materialist and as such in 
no danger of falling into the Eleatic snares prepared by Zeno for those who confused 
the two, and required their elements to have the attributes of both. Democritus 
firmly chose solid atoms and was willing to provide an infinite space to contain 
them. 

Thus there were two reasons why Democritus did not believe in indivisible 
lines, his feeling for continuity and his materialism ; for what made his atoms indi- 
visible was the fact that they were pure matter, a hard fact which overruled their 
capacity as magnitudes having parts, of being divided éx’ ae:pov. 

Democritus, we have seen, was well on the way to knowing the nature of con- 
tinuity and probably what things can be regarded as continuous. Plato, I believe, 
was clear about the first but not about the second. Aristotle, owing largely to the 
rapid advance of mathematics, had a grasp of both, but he may have misunderstood 
his predecessors’ views. It is with regard to Plato in particular that indivisible lines 
must be discussed. The questions I am trying to answer are ‘ Who first said that 
they existed? Why? How was the theory received ?’ 

A brief account of the evidence, which has been collected mainly from Aristotle 
and his commentators by Heinze (Xenokrates, Part IV), should first be given. 
At Physics I, 3, 187a 1 Aristotle says "Eviox 8’ évédoaav trois Adyous duporépors, TH padv Ste 
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mdvra év ef Td dv ev onpaiver, Ore Ears Td pi) dv, TO SE ex THS Stxoropuias, dropa TomoarTes 
peyéOn, The commentators except Simplicius, who suggests that éor: rd wy ov cannot 
refer to Plato because his p7) dv was a p1) 6v tT, take this as referring to Plato and 
Xenocrates. Plato by proving that 7d ju) év exists implied that otherwise all things 
would be one, thus giving in to Parmenides. Zeno, they think, argued that if magni- 
tudes are infinitely divisible motion and plurality are impossible, and Xenocrates 
gave in to this by asserting that magnitudes are not infinitely divisible, and that 
there are lines which are not divisible at all. The ancient commentators separate 
the two arguments and say that Plato gave in to one and Xenocrates to the other, 
but Ross in a note on Met. 992a 20 points out that it need not and in fact should not 
be so taken. It was the same set of people who gave in to both arguments.’ 

In Physics VI Aristotle discusses generally the theory of indivisibles and dismisses 
it. The following are the important points: firstly continuous things are defined as 
those of which the extremes are identical, i.e. the end of one is the beginning of the 
next ; secondly continuity is defined as being infinitely divisible (cvvexés 7d Scarperdv 
cis det Suacperd), and this rules out the possibility that any line can consist of indi- 
visible parts or itself be indivisible; thirdly Aristotle emphasizes the necessary 
interdependence of magnitude, motion and time. If one is continuous so are the 
others. ‘Magnitude’ must be taken as ‘magnitude—or—extension.’ This is 
natural when we remember how strong was Aristotle’s belief that a vacuum cannot 
exist, so that magnitude and extension are inseparable. 

Aristotle seems to regard this as his last word on the subject, for he refers to it 
in the De Caelo III, 1, 299a, Here he is concerned not with the general problem 
of continuity but with the continuity of the physical world, and he merely notes 
that his views on the former must be presupposed. The arguments he used in the 
Physics still apply, because tov avrov Adyou éori arepea pev é£ éeruimédwv ocvyKeioGan, 
erimeda & éx ypappav, tavtas 8 éx orvypov, but there are others which apply only in 
the three-dimensional sphere, e.g. solids have weight yet points have none. This 
discussion is introduced by the words eioi S€ tives of cat rav capa yevntdv Tovover, 
ovvriGevres Kai Suadvovres eis érireda cai €€ émurédwv. Later at 300a he mentions the 
Timaeus by name. Still later he says the same objections apply to those who put 
together the heavens from numbers: 78 8’ avrd cupBaiver kal rots €£ apiOpav cvvicTace 
Tov ovpavov: evo yap THy piow ef dpiOpav cuvictacw, dorep tov IvOayopeiwy tives. 
Principally he is arguing against Plato, whose views he judges from the Timaeus, but 
not, as I think, from the Timaeus alone. He does not say in so many words that Plato 
believed in indivisible lines, but he says that to make solids aggregates of surfaces, 
i.e. parts which are not themselves solids, implies that lines are aggregates of points; 
and he objects that surfaces can be put together not only edge to edge as appears to 
be done in the Timaeus, but in piles: a block of notepaper would illustrate the result. 

At Met. 992a 20, however, he makes it clear that Plato believed in indivisible 













1 Since I wrote this paper, W. D. Ross’s 
edition of the Physics has appeared. In a note 
on this passage he states his reasons for referring 
évioc to the atomists: firstly that as Simplicius 
points out, Plato did not believe in a admAds put 
dv but in a wh bv 7; secondly that atomism was 
the most important theory of droua ueyéOn, and 
is in fact described (De Gen. et Corr. 324b 35- 
25a 32) as giving in to the Eleatic argument 
about uz bv by asserting the existence of ré xevév. 
He compares éuodoyhoas (sc.: Aetéxirmos) in De 
Gen. et Corr. with évédooay in the Physics (Ross, 
Physics pp. 479-81). 

But Simplicius’ objection would apply equally 
to Metaphysics 1089a 2-6, which has dvdyxn* elva 





TO ph by Settae Bre Eorw, and which certainly 
refers to the Platonists. Again, in the De Gen. 
et Corr. passage the dichotomy is not mentioned. 
The atomists are said to admit the more general 
Eleatic argument that the nature of the one is 
inconsistent with the appearances of motion and 
plurality. At Physics VI, 9, 239b 18 rw dtxoropety 
is used of Zeno’s first paradox, the division of a 
line, and many of the arguments cited by Sim- 
plicius on 187a 1 are most readily understood if 
referred to points and lines, e.g. between any 
two points there must be another point. Hence 
it is probable that the droua ueyébn posited by 
those who gave in to the dichotomy were in- 
divisible lines. 
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lines: ére ai oreypat éx Tivos évuTdp£ovoew ; Toit pev otv Tw yéever Kai Stendyxero TAdrwv 
ws OvTe yewmerpixp Sdypati, GAN’ éExdre dpxnv ypaupns—rovro S€ wodAdxKis eriPer—ras 
aropovs ypaypas, Alexander’s comment on this is iorope? ws xai [lAdrwvos, ob pévov 
Elevoxparous, atopmovs ypaupas tieuévov. This illustrates well the attitude of the com- 
mentators to the theory. All associate it with Xenocrates in the first place, even 
Proclus, who identifies the indivisible line with the ideal line (on Timaeus 36b). The 
scholion on the De Caelo 268a 1 distinguishes Plato from Democritus and Xenocrates, 
attributing to him indivisible surfaces only. 

Lastly there is the treatise mepi dropwv ypaypov, which sounds more important 
than it is. It almost certainly comes from the Aristotelian school of thought, is 
directed against Plato and Xenocrates and was probably written in the lifetime of the 
latter. We may take it that the arguments given as those of the supporters of 
indivisible lines were used by either Xenocrates or Plato or both. Two of these 
arguments may be mentioned ; one is the dichotomy, already given by Aristotle as 
the origin of the theory; the other is that the ideal line, if it exists, must be 
indivisible, and also the ideal triangle, square and surface or solid generally. This 
recalls De Gen. et Corr. 316a 11, where this type of argument is contrasted 
with Democritus’ scientific statements: epi yap rod dropa evar peyéOn of pév pac 
Ore avTd Td Tpiywvov moAAG éorat, Anpdxpitros 8 adv davein oixeious Kat pvorxois Adyors 
wereioGa:. The author of the treatise answers the arguments in turn, and then 
brings forward others in order to prove the impossibility of indivisible lines. The 
majority are quibbles, and many simply assume that ‘indivisible’ is excluded from 
the definition of a line. There is one interesting passage at 97ob 29, where these 
words occur: dAws dé ri dtoiwes oriypy ypapprs; oddév yap idiov Efe 1) GTopos ypayp? Tapa 
THY OTLYpHY Tapa Tovvoua. Evds yap 
OvTos adiarperov Kai TaAAG GuvaxorovOnoe Sia 73 Oarepov SinpjoOac Kata Odrepov* capa 
dé ov eoriv ddiaiperov dia 7d efvar é€v aity BaOos Kai wAdros* od <dp’> av ypappr «in 
advaipetos* cOua péev yap Kar’ émimedov, érimedov Sé cata ypayphv. The writer has 
noticed that an indivisible line is really a point but has not drawn the corresponding 
inference about the indivisible surface and solid, though he sees that these must exist 
if the indivisible line exists. I shall refer to this passage again. 

The position is as far as the direct evidence goes, that Xenocrates was regarded 
as the originator of the theory and Plato as a supporter. One or other, probably 
Xenocrates, confused the indivisible line with the ideal line and the side of the ideal 
triangle. Plato’s indivisible lines were the equivalent of points, which he termed 
‘a geometrical fiction,’ but this may not have been properly understood. I suspect 
that too literal and wrong interpretations of the Timaeus were responsible for much. 
It was generally agreed that if there were indivisible lines there must also be 
indivisible surfaces and solids, though the converse did not hold; but the nature of 
the indivisible surfaces and solids was a puzzle. 

I must now attempt to discuss the evidence collected by Professor J. Stenzel in 
‘Zahl und Gestalt bei Platon und Aristoteles ’ (Leipzig 1924). His conclusions, as 
I understand them, provide the key to the puzzle. His position seems to be that 
Plato’s theory of indivisible lines was an attempt to solve the problem of continuity, 
and that his conception of the problem was such that he was bound to come to that 
theory. Stenzel would fit the elementary triangles of the Timaeus directly into the 
same scheme, but here perhaps he goes too far; I doubt if the Témaeus can be 
treated in so rigorous a way. 

There are several important passages on which the discussion depends. I 
quote first from the Oxford translation of the Metaphysics g92a 10 etc.* ‘ When 
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we Platonists wish to reduce substances to their principles, we state that lines come 
from the short and long (i.e. from a kind of small and great), and the plane from the 
broad and narrow, and the solid from the deep and shallow. Yet how then can the 
plane contain a line, or the solid a line or a plane? For the broad and narrow is a 
different class of things from the deep and shallow. Therefore, just as number 
is not present in these, because the many and few are different from these, evidently 
no other of the higher [more abstract] classes will be present in the lower [more 
concrete]. But again the broad is not a genus which includes the deep, for then the 
solid would have been a species of plane. Further, from what principle will the 
presence of the points in the line be derived? Plato even used to object to this 
class of things (i.e. points) as being a geometrical fiction. What we call the point 
he called the principle of the line, and this is what he meant by the indivisible lines 
which he often posited.’ In connection with this Stenzel recalls Alexander’s quota- 
tion from the lecture on the Good, in Simplicius Physics III, 4 p. 454, 19.4 ‘ When 
Plato was looking for the principles of things that are, he thought that number 
naturally came before the rest (for the limits of the line are points—onpeia—and 
points are monads which have a position; now neither the surface nor the solid can 
exist without, i.e. before, the line, but numbers can exist even apart from these). So 
since number naturally comes first of all, he thought that it was a principle and that 
the principles of the first number were also the principles of all number.’ He 
explains that these principles were the one and the indefinite dyad. Then he says, 
‘ Now numbers are the elements of all the things that are. Hence the principles of 
all things are the one and the great and small or indefinite dyad.’ 

If the one and the great and small are true apxai, sources and causes of things, 
it should be possible to see exactly how they work and to trace the connection link 
by link from them right down to the things. This is precisely Plato’s problem. 
Stenzel, on p. 78, says? ‘ Plato is looking for an ordered system of limits (or bound- 
aries), where the transition to another class of things can and must be made.’ 
Stenzel maintains that it was the method of d:aipeors which enabled Plato to find his 
ordered system, and he works it out in the case of ideas, numbers and magnitude— 
or—extension (das Raumliche). Before discussing das Raumliche two points should 
be mentioned: firstly recalling Aristotle’s definition of the continuous as ovvexy dv Ta 
érxata €v we see that Plato had grasped this, for in his ordered system the end of one 
class 7s the necessary beginning of the next. Where Aristotle differs from him is in 
the determination of what things are continuous. Secondly in the passage quoted 
above from the Metaphysics we can see why Aristotle, regarding Plato’s problem as 
a purely logical one distinct from the mathematical problem of continuity, is com- 
pletely puzzled. ‘How can the plane contain a line, or the solid a line or a plane? 
For the broad and narrow isa different class of things from the deep and shallow. ... 
But again, the broad is not a genus which includes the deep, for then the solid would 
have been a species of plane.’ 

To return to the main question, we have what Plato thought ought to be a 
continuous system. At the top are the principles of the one and the great and small 
or indefinite dyad. At the other end are three-dimensional objects. In the interval 





whre émibdveray elvac phre orepedy, rov Sé apOudy ; 
kal xwpls rovrwy elvac divacba) érei rolvuy mp@ros 
tav adX\wv TH pice 6 dpiOuds, &pxhw rotrov jyyeiro 
elva, kal ras Tod mpwrov dpiOuov dpxyds cal wayros 
apOuot apxds... . 

2 ‘Zahl und Gestalt’ p. 78: ‘ Platon sucht ein 
geordnetes System von Grenzen, an denen immer 
in eine andere Art hiniibergeschritten werden 
darf und muss.’ 
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there are one or two landmarks; for instance, points, if they have any place in the 
System, must come before, i.e. higher in the scale than lines, and lines before surfaces, 
surfaces before solids. How can we pass from the one to the other? What is the 
natural affinity which makes it possible to speak of points as the dpyxai of lines and 
lines of surfaces. Remembering how often we find dpx7 and wépas together, we may 
note that Stenzel here calls attention to the Euclidean definitions (3) Tpappis 8 
mépata onueia and (6) ’Emipaveias S¢ répara ypappai. The answer we have already 
met. The apx7 ypappjs is not a point but an indivisible line. The one, in this case 
the monad, is nothing but a monad until it ‘ takes a position,’ i.e. until it admits the 
possibility of extension, the indefinite dyad in fact. But the minimum of extension 
implies length. So points turn out to be a ‘geometrical fiction’ and their place is 
taken by indivisible lines, which are not only the dpyai of lines but themselves the 
first lines. In the same way lines, the dpyxai of surfaces, are really indivisible sur- 
faces and surfaces are indivisible solids. Each grade holds the possibility of the 
particular extension characterizing the next grade. Every line being an indivisible 
surface, i.e. a surface indivisible in breadth, the second dimension, holds the latent 
possibility of extension in breadth. Similarly every surface may be looked on as an 
indivisible solid, or from the converse point of view the first solids are surfaces. 
Simplicius says in Physics I, p. 142, 25 6 [lAdrwv éwimeda eirev elvar ta mpata Kal 
eAdx.rra odpara, a passage not mentioned, | think, by Stenzel. Simplicius is trying 
to excuse Xenocrates for suggesting that there are indivisible lines, and to explain 
them away as being indivisible only on account of their smallness, i.e. in practice but 
not in theory. He quotes Plato in illustration. He must therefore have thought 
that Plato regarded ra rpdra xai €Adxiora owpara as having so little depth that they 
were practically surfaces. One is not bound to agree with Simplicius, and the logical 
conclusion of Stenzel’s arguments would be that ra mp@ra kai €Adyiora odpata were 
really surfaces, and that any real surface is an indivisible solid, But whatever 
Simplicius thought Plato meant, he says Plato said that the first and smallest solids 
were surfaces, which is exactly what Plato was bound to say. 

It might be suggested that Simplicius is merely referring to the elementary 
triangles in the Timaeus, and by ‘the first solids’ he means the elements of solids. 
In that case Stenzel would be following Simplicius in making these triangles in- 
divisible solids corresponding to the points which Plato replaced by indivisible lines. 
Simplicius does sometimes use of the triangles language applicable to indivisible 
solids, but this is not his custom. Both Aristotle and he usually refer to Timaeus 
as breaking up solids into surfaces and composing them from surfaces. 

De Caelo II 286b 27 €ri S€ Kai of Suarpovvres eis erimeda Kai e€ erirédwv TA TwpaTa 
yevvavTes peuaptupnkévar paivovta: tovTos* povnv yap TOV OTEpewv ov Starpovor THY 
ohaipay ws ovK Exovoav rreious éripaveias 7) piav: ) yap eis TA emimeda Staipercs ovX ws av 
Téuvwv Tis eis TA pepn SréAoe Td GAov, ToVTOV Sarpetras Tdv TpOToOV, GAX’ ws Eis ETEPA TH €ideL. 

Simplicius ad loc. p. 407, 11. 


erimeda Scacpovvres avta . , 


..0t €& emimédwv TA TwpaTa yevvavTEs Kai Eis TO 
. GAAnv hyoiv eivar tHv eis TA Ewireda Staiperw Kat GAAnV THV 
eis TA pépn> » pev yap eis Ta erimeda ws eis drAoveTEpa Kal oToLxewdeoTepa Kai GdAa TH 
elder yiverar* ov yap eis owpata, dAX’ eis dowpata. Cf. III, chapter 1. 

Hence it is probable that at Physics I, p. 142, 25, Simplicius is referring not to 
the Zsmaeus but to a theory! outside the dialogues, in which Plato expounded an 
ordered system extending from the principles of things to the things themselves. 

1 In De Caelo III, 1. Aristotle objects that 
there is more than one way of putting surfaces 
together, just as there is more than one way of 
putting lines together. Did he have in mind, 
whether consciously or not, the idea that Plato 
talked outside the dialogues as if surfaces could 
be laid one on top of the other to form solids? 


This idea might arise from a misunderstanding 
of the indivisible solid, which had no actual 
depth and yet held the possibility of depth. I 
do not suggest that Aristotle made this mistake, 
but it may have been made, and it may have had 
something to do with Aristotle’s criticism of the 
Timaeus. 
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Each transition is an dpx7) xai wépas, and as truly the beginning of one stage as it is 
the end of another. A surface for example is two-dimensional, i.e. not a thin plate 
of matter, and yet is somehow the beginning of a solid. If Plato had this in the 
background of his thought it explains why he could talk of the elementary triangles 
as surfaces, and also of their drifting and re-uniting in the shapes of different regular 
solids, though the theory was strictly separate from the myth of the dialogue. 

Stenzel illustrates the nature of the transition by the following passages: 

Parmenides, 1568 xai rd év 8y, eirep EotnKée TE Kai Kiveirat, peraBaAdAax av ef’ ExadTepa 
.. « petaBdrrAov & éLaidvns peraBdrdrAc. , . . "Ap’ obv ov'Tw kal mpds Tas GAAas petaBodas 
exec... peragd tivwv rote yiyverar Kiwjoewv Te Kai oTrdgewv; .. . Kara d) rdv avrov Aoyov 
kai €& évds eri woAAd idv Kai éx moAAGy é’ &v . . . Kat €£ duoiov eri dvduorov . . . Kal éx 
opiKkpov eri peya. 

Stenzel compares this with Democritus’ cone-slicing problem. The transition is 
represented there by the difference in size of the successive slices, and in both cases 
this can be made smaller than any assigned limit, but there is no lower limit because 
in fact the whole is continuous, The complete process is described at Laws 8942, in 
answer to the question ‘ How does yéveous take place?’ djAov ws ordrav apy7y AaPovca 
avénv eis tTHv Sevtépav EAOy peraBacw Kai ard tavTys eis THY wAnTiov, Kai péxpe Tprov 
eAGovea aicOnow oxy Tois aicPavouevors. The dpx% is the indivisible line, the second 
stage the indivisible surface, the next the indivisible solid, and the last is the solid 
perceived by the senses. We see now why there is no mention of indivisible lines in 
the Zimaeus. The Timaeus is a myth of the physical world, and therefore has no need 
to go further back than the surface, the stage where in descending from the apy7 the 
third dimension becomes possible; for without the third dimension there is no sensa- 
tion. Stenzel aptly quotes Alexander on Met. A, 6 (p. 55, 6) 9 Te yap diaipeois 7 pev 
TOV yevav TE Kai eidav OvK aicOnTav, } Sé TaV aicOnTaV avdAvois Eats TOV alcOnToY «is TA 
gTOLX Ela Kai Tas Gpxas & ovK aivOnr4a. 

Having shown where the theory of indivisible lines stands in relation to the 
problem of continuity, let us place beside it another problem of indivisibles, in the 
hope that something may be gained by considering the two together. I refer to the 
possibility that there existed, apart from indivisible lines, a theory of motion as dis- 
continuous, consisting of a series of jerks made by atoms, and implying a correspond- 
ing theory of space and time. 

The earliest indication of such a theory is in the arguments of Zeno. The 
stadium argument certainly seems to be directed against a theory of motion as 
discontinuous, and if éyxos here means extension—and—magnitude, space must be 
regarded in the same way. But Zeno’s real quarrel, judging from his arguments as a 
whole, is with people who were inconsistent and wanted to make the best of both 
worlds ; for instance, to agree to the principle of infinite divisibility and also hold that 
the ultimate remainder has magnitude, or from the converse point of view, to define 
points mathematically and yet to use them as atoms to form lines, surfaces and solids. 
These incidentally were the pitfalls that Democritus carefully avoided, thanks to 
Zeno. We know that Zeno argued against the same set of people as Parmenides 
and that they were probably Pythagoreans. But some Pythagoreans believed in the 
existence of void and based their theory of motion on that. Was the ‘jerk’ theory 
an attempt to obviate the need for void? Interesting in this connection is a passage 
in Aristotle, Physics IV, 9, 216b 25, where he mentions that some people explained 
motion by condensation and expansion and that this required the presence of void 
interstices in bodies. He says that one Xouthos (a Pythagorean, according to 
Simplicius) said if this were not so motion would cause a sort of overflowing of the 
universe: xuyavel rd dAov. As Simplicius remarks, this would necessitate an external 


1 See ‘ Zeno of Elea: a Text with Introduction sical Studies). 
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void. Perhaps Xouthos was between those who believed implicitly in void and those 
who tried to do without it entirely. In that case he would have begn followed by 
others who, using points as atoms (cf. A. Met. 1080b 20), explained motion as a series 
of elementary motions taking place in a discontinuous space. Aristotle argues 
against such a view in Physics VI, and it was afterwards held by Epicurus with the 
difference that he did not deny void. 

To summarize, Democritus, who had got past the confusion of point and atom, 
also kept clear of indivisible lines. The people who confused points and atoms 
probably held a similar theory of motion and space. It was not they but Plato who 
said there were indivisible lines, and it was his conception of the problem of continuity 
which led him to do so. This however was not very easy to understand, and he did 
not explain it in the dialogues; anyone reading the 7tmaeus, and simply knowing that 
Plato believed in indivisible lines, might become confused trying to find references to 
them in that dialogue. Again, it was Xenocrates who made the theory generally 
known, and he confused the issue by bringing in the ideal line, so that he may have 
confused it in other ways as well. Aristotle describes it as ‘ giving in’ to a dichotomy 
argument, which immediately suggests Zeno. All this would make it very easy for 
anyone who did not completely understand the theory to connect it with that of the 
point-atomists. This seems to have been done by the writer of the treatise zepi 
dropwv ypappov. I quote again from it. €re opoiws pév Kat erimedov kal copa eorat 
Gropov. évds yap dvtos adiarpérov Kal TaAAa cvvaKorAovOyjoe, 51a 73 Oarepov SinpjoOa Kara 
Oarepov .. . Tapa pev yap Kart’ érimedov, érimedov 5€ kata ypaypyv. The argument is 
that if indivisible lines exist, there must be surfaces which are cut at indivisible lines, 
and all surfaces can be reduced to indivisible surfaces. For instance, if x be the 
length of the indivisible line, a surface measuring x by 2% could be cut to produce two 
surfaces which are squares having the side x. These might be divided diagonally, 
but after that no further division would be possible, because it would involve either 
cutting the indivisible length x or producing a line shorter than it. The same would 
happen when solids were divided at indivisible surfaces. 

In this argument the indivisible surface is regarded as a surface bounded by in- 
divisible lines. This has been remarked by the Oxford translator. The writer of 
Tept atéuwv ypappov has seen, or has been told, that indivisible lines were really points, 
but not that indivisible surfaces were lines. If there existed side by side with Plato’s 
theory of indivisible lines another theory which regarded matter, space and motion 
as each composed of tiny indivisibles, it would have been very easy to confuse the 
two. The passage quoted from epi drouwv ypaypov is an example of such a 


confusion. 
A. T. NIco.. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Philologus. XC. (N.F. XLIV.) 2. 1935. 

H. Diller, In Sachen Tevtulltan—Minucius Felix (continuation and conclusion). 
Minucius used the A pologeticum and other works of Tertullian. His Octavia dates to 
first half of 3rd cent. F. Dirlmeier, QEOPIAIA—®IAOOEIA (continuation and 
conclusion). ‘Traces post-Homeric idea of @eogiAia; two streams: (1) aristocratic 
conception of dpery as leading to 9. (prevalent in Greece proper); (2) ethical idea 
(prevalent in Ionia). The latter continues through 5th and 4th cents. qAobciaisa 
Christian idea. A. Gudeman, Die Textiiberlieferung dev artstotelischen Poetik (continua- 
tion). Examines the descent of the apfogrvapha, their interrelations and relations to A°. 
W. Kroll, Rhetorica V. Cic., de inv. 2. 156 and Auct. ad Her. 3. 2 show a common 
Stoic source. K. Latte, Der Thrax des Euphorion. Offers new emendations and 
interpretations on the recently discovered papyrus published by Vitelli-Norsa in the 
Annali della scuola normale supertove dt Pisa (Lettere IV 1935, 3 et sqg.). F. Zimmer- 
mann, Neues zum Metiochos-Parthenope-Roman PO 435. Sees a connexion between 
Pap. Ox. 435 and Pap. Berol. 7927 and 9588, and in the light of this suggests a new 
interpretation of these fragments of a Greek romance. 

Misze.uen: F. Dirlmeier, Zur Ethth des Theophrast. Illustrates Cicero’s indebted. 
ness in many passages to Theoph. K. v. Fritz, Phatdon von Elis und dey 12. u. 13. 
Sokvatikerbrief. Combats Sykutris’ view that these letters derive from Diogenes’ letters 
29 and 32. The reverse is the case; and in turn the Socr. letters derive from Phaedo’s 
Simon. K. v. Fritz, Zur avistotelischen Kategorienlehre. A reply to Ph. Merlan’s 
criticism in Philolog. 89 (p. 36 et seqq.) of an article by the author on the origin of 
A.’s doctrine of the categories. P. Maas, Zum Scholion Pindar, Pyth. 3,7177b. Would 
read reripOa for MSS. reOapOa.° B. Rehm, Aetna 107. Suggests varusque cavernis 
for MSS. fvacat acta charybdist. B. Rehm, Properz 2, 12,78. Would read I pueros 
tabo tratce, puelle, tuo. 


Revue de Philologie. LXI. 1. (January, 1935.) 

A. Dain, Les manuscnits d’Ascléptodote le Philosophe (contd.), shows that the 
Vossianus was copied from Parisinus B, and abstracted from Queen Christina’s 
library by G. J. Voss; from it Huet copied Par. suppl. gr. 83. Notes on the 
Vallicellani, Barberinianus 88, Par. suppl. gr. 1252. P.Chantraine, Un nouveau frag- 
ment de Sophron, gives notes, mainly linguistic, on the fragment published in Stud. Jt. 
1933. Ch. Mugler, La fréquence et la distribution des formes nominales en grec et en latin 
(contd.), gives examples from Thucydides, Plato, Herodotus, and Homer to show 
that even within a few pages the distribution of participles and infinitives varies with 
the subject-matter. Saturation-point in normal Greek prose is 95 per 1,000 words 
for participles, 60 for infinitives. The Lysias-speech in the Phaedrus shows a very 
high frequency for both, elsewhere only approached in works by Lysias himself; the 
distribution in the Menexenus is very like that in the funeral-speech of Thuc. II. The 
same principles are seen in Latin, though saturation-point is lower. The outstand- 
ing user of participles is Ammianus Marcellinus, E. Bickermann, Les préliminaires 
de la seconde guerre de Macédoine, explains the peace of Phoenice as following the 
methods of Greek international law, and in particular the conception of a Ko.v7 eipjvn, 
which could be adhered to by independent third parties. It thus becomes possible to 
understand the unusual behaviour of the Romans in 200 in proposing that Philip and 
Attalus should go to arbitration on a point of equity, a Greek custom, It is also 
argued that according to Greek international law both sides had a good case (to be 
contd.). A. E. Giffard, Varron, de L. L. VI 64-65, would read sic augures dicunt st 
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mihi auctores[t] ‘verbenam manu|m assere[ve]': <sic> dici[t]consortes etc. The passage 
then loses its interest for Roman lawyers. J. Safarewicz, A propos du mot phonétique 
latin, rebuts de:Groot’s suggestion that the division of words in Latin inscriptions is 
evidence for their phonetic independence; it is merely borrowed from Etruscan. 
Further, his theory that phonetic independence discourages the formation of com- 
pounds and vice versa is exactly the opposite of what might be deduced from 
Russian, Polish, and German. 


LXI.2. (April, 1935.) 

P, Mazon, Notice nécrologique sur Maurice Croiset. A. Bourgery, A propos d’ Horace: 
(1) Epist. 1.5.1. Archias is not an ad hoc furniture-maker, but the Theban who at a 
banquet put aside a letter with the words ra orovéaia eis avprov, and so failed to avert 
Pelopidas’ coup-de-main. (2) Jbid. 17, Scaeva may be a son of the centurion men- 
tioned by Caesar, B.C. III. 53. (3) Suggests that Atatu in A.P. 138 refers to the 
4.a’s of Fortunam Priam: cantabo. A. Prévot, Verbes grecs relatifs a la vision et noms de 
V’eil, traces the persistence of the original force of the roots Fié-, dp-, or-, even after 
their combination in a single verbal system (to be contd.). E. Bickermann, Les 
préliminaives de la seconde guerve de Macédowme (contd.). The behaviour of Rome and of — 
Philip in the earlier part of 200 is explicable on the view that the Romans, in spite of 
their obligations under the treaty of Phoenice to Athens and Attalus, did not want 
war and that Philip knew it. The Roman embassy is vocal against Philip every- 
where except in his presence; but he turns a deaf ear to these indirect warnings. 
Finally the Rhodian warnings of the danger of a coalition between Philip and — 
Antiochus impel the Romans to action. The coalition is directed immediately 
against Egypt; hence the difference in form between Lepidus’ ultimatum and the 
earlier Roman demands, based on the treaty. W.H. Buckler, Auguste, Zeus Patroos, 
comments on inscriptions from Pergamum illustrating the development of this cult, 
P. Boyancé, Les deux démons personnels dans Vantiquité grecque et latine, collects evidence 
for Greek belief in a good and a bad personal daemon, which he traces to Pythagoras; 
Servius’ explanation of Virgil’s Quisque suos patemuy Manes is therefore probably right. 


LXI. 3. (July, 1935.) 

A. Prévot, Verbes grecs relatifs a la viston et noms de l’etl (contd.), traces the history 
of S€pxopat, oxerropat, oxoTéw, GOpéw, Aeioow, Adw, avydfw, Soxeiw, vwpdw, TEepiparudw, 
ramrraivw, orimevw, orwréw, BrErw, drtevw, Oedopat, Oewpew (which has the sense 
‘enquiry’: perhaps the religious uses oi Qewpdos are an extension by false etymology 
from that of ‘ visiting an oracle’), and of dma, doce, 0f0aAp0s (perhaps a popular forma- 
tion like éxraAAos and omriAdos in dialects), dupa, oyrs. F. Thomas, Sur les déstdératifs 
latins en essO, argues that imctpisso of some Plautus MSS. is not a primitive form but 
due to assimilation (cf. conttcisco); capesso, facesso, lacesso, may be formed from capere 
etc. as impetrasso from stmpetrare; arcesso may be ad-cer-so from *ker-, ‘ separate.’ 
T. W. Allen, Adversaria II: lexicography of wapareioOar= adereiv, cis wpas=next 
year, xa0d, xa06, xafore= where, aBAaPys active and passive, erixorreyv, émixaie, 
érixvifey xtA. =cut, burn, scrape, etc. away. Tmesis is to be recognized in 2 725 
dm’ aidvos véos ®Aeo, Theognis 513 vnds toe rAevpyoww vrd (vya Ojoopev, 533 vr’ avAnTn- 
pos axovwv; in Quintus Smyrnaeus I 733 mov vv roi éore rept oOevos the word meprerre 
is concealed. In Hesychius s.v. Adroi yeAwvas éoOere read avaxvrwoavrtes (cf. Nican- 
der, Theriaca 701) for dvaravcavres. The game described in Aristophanes Knights 755 
is a kind of bob-cherry where the growing fig is lassoed and pulled down to the open 
mouth; ioxds, to be connected with igds rather than icyvos, means a ripe not a dry fig; 
cf. Galen XI 120 Kiihn. R. Waltz, Le ‘réle’ de Secundus dans le Dialogue des 
Orateurs, thinks he never made the contribution promised for him by Maternus. 
Tacitus paints him as a retiring man, and what did the other speakers leave for him 


to say? 
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